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3. The trustwo thines of the Bible as containing a 
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4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


FOOD PRICES 

ORD is going out that “food prices will be 
much higher this winter.”’ Already the in- 
creases have started in some places. This 
means that our grocery bills may double next year. 
It means that many middle-class people on stationary 
salaries are going to have to revise their budgets and 
give up some things, to meet the food bill. Far worse, 
it means that the millions of low-paid wage-earners 
and the laborers whose incomes are spasmodic are 
going to be severely pinched. It means undernourish- 
ment for thousands of children and invalids as well 

as normal adults. 

In the better years there was no lack of Josephs 
crying out their warning dreams of the lean years. 
The Pharaohs would not listen. They were too 
busy plowing under, burning, and otherwise destroy- 
ing a “crushing surplus.’”” Now the drought has 
shriveled the wheat and the corn and starved the 
cattle. The frost has killed thousands of fruit trees 
and the heat has ruined the fruit of many surviving. 
We are no longer embarrassed with surpluses of food. 
It is as though nature had stepped in to show puny 
man what can be done in the way of destruction on a 
large scale. Whether or not it does, this ghastly 
joke ought to impress on us the important fact that 
our problem is one of distribution, not production. 
Had we been working as hard at solving this problem 
in the pre-drought years as we were at artificial re- 
strictions producing “‘planned scarcities” there would 
be less undernourishment behind us and certainly 
less ahead of us now. 

But all of this is “‘water run under the bridge,” 
it is past and nothing can be done about it. It 
should be credited to “‘good intentions” that went 
askew and charged off to experience, with the hope 
that we have learned something. Indeed, it is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that the agricultural adjusters will, 
as time passes, develop some reasonably fool proof 
actuarial table that will take such matters as natural 
phenomena into account in their future crop planning. 

Most important now and in the immediate future 
are the retail prices of food. We are just as anxious 
as the next fellow to see the farmer get a good price 
for whatever produce he is lucky enough to have this 
season. We are in sympathy with the government 
attempts to bring this to pass. But we are every 
bit as anxious to see the low-salaried man and the 
low-paid laborer protected against extortion. The 


stage is all set in our land for a repetition of a familiar 
old tragedy, that of prices rising faster than wages 
and salaries, so fast that the discrepancy produces 
acute distress. This we say because we know, as 
everybody knows, that there are plenty of rugged 
individualists among us who will be quite ready and 
willing to cash in on our national disaster. We believe 
that what is indicated here is speedy, forward looking 
action on the part of municipal, state, and federal 
government agencies to prevent speculation and prof- 
iteering in foodstuffs before the prices go skyrocketing. 
Technicalities anent “price fixing’ should not be al- 
lowed to cripple this protective action. Human wel- 
fare must be kept in the foreground. Here is a real 
emergency, as we shall right well realize before this 
next winter is over. 
MRS. SHINN 

UIETLY the old folks drop out. Usually it is 

() one by one that they go. We hardly ever 

sense fully at the time the ending of an epoch. 
Only afterward, when we want to ask a question about 
events concerning which only they knew, do we 
realize our loss. 

At Ferry Beach, one of our Universalist summer 
meeting places, an old lady has sat for many years on 
the porch—quiet, dignified, friendly, but never ef- 
fusive, strong and worthy of respect in her own right 
and a link with a generation that has gone. She was 
Maria Shinn, widow of Quillen Hamilton Shinn, a 
Universalist home missionary and founder of Ferry 
Beach. By common consent, she was ex officio host- 
ess of the place. As years have passed and people 
have known her better, they have realized, in part at 
least, what a power she must have been in the life of 
a man who seemed to be everywhere, by herself 
staying put, bearing and rearing children, and making 
a home to which the weary traveler could come back. 
He was an orator. She would hardly ever do more 
than rise modestly and bow her acknowledgments 
and say a sentence or two. But both as a personality 
and as a symbol, she has been a power. 

Now Maria Shinn has passed on. Death has 
put an austere mantle upon an honored form. She 
becomes a part of Universalist history and tradition. 

We needed what Dr. Shinn gave us in his day. 
He did more than some of us realize to prevent the 
Universalist Church from becoming just a self-centered 
eompany of religious analysts, picking the flower to 
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pieces to count the parts and thinking the process, 
useful though it was, the whole story. He was all for 
color, perfume, and ripened fruit. He saw wholes, 
not parts, and he knew that no sum of parts in religion 
could make the whole that he was after with all his 
heart and soul. He wanted one thing above every- 
thing else: that the Universalist Church should carry 
the message of the infinite love of God to people 
cursed with fear, doubt and superstition. His wife 
was back of him. When he died she did what she 
could to keep his memory green and to perpetuate his 
work. 

Under heavy sorrow she has stood up, like a 
Trojan? Yes. Like a Spartan? Yes. But above 
all she has borne and endured like a Christian. The 
peace of God goes with her to her Father’s House. 
And her peace abides with us. 

If she knew, she was happy to go from Ferry 
Beach, where the tides come in with resistless sweep 
and go on back to the depths of the sea, and where 
the winds of God make music in His pines. 


* * 


AMERICA’S ‘‘GREAT WALL”’ 


"THE people of a great and flourishing civilization 
once built across the hundreds of miles of their 
principal land boundary a mighty wall to keep 

out the barbarians. For a long time the wall served 
its purpose, and those people succeeded in locking 
themselves in safety and smug contentment away 
from the rest of the world. The great wall, however, 
kept out more than the barbarians. It shut out 
the world’s vital currents of thought, and so in time 
it imprisoned the people who built it. Their civiliza- 
tion degenerated, their culture went stale, their art 
became stultified, and the ethical insights of their 
prophets became conventionalized. 

- It ill behooves us to feel superior to old China. 
China is waking from her long sleep. America is now 
building her “great wall.”’ Our great wall is not of 
stone. It is an idea rooted in fear; an idea that sep- 
arates man from man and class from class more ef- 
fectively than any stone wall ever could. Our old 
mandarins are now busily engaged going up and 
down the land building this wall into the minds of 
men. This ‘wall of partition” is the idea expressed 
by the phrase, ‘“‘Ji’s un-American.” 

In the Matanuska valley in Alaska there are a 
million acres of fertile land. It is land never known 
to suffer drought, and the climate is like that of Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, and Kansas. The federal relief 
agencies are considering transporting twenty-five 
hundred families from the drought ruined West to this 
land of green pastures. ‘Oh, you can’t do that,” say 
the old mandarins. “It’s un-American.” ‘This is 
regimentation,” they cry. ‘Perhaps the poor farmers 
don’t want to go.” One would think that the govern- 
ment proposed to drive the starving farmers from 
their beloved drought-ruined homesteads at the 
point of the bayonet. And so it goes with other re- 
lief projects. Those who oppose the projects damn 
them by labeling them ‘un-American.’ The old 
mandarins warn us solemnly that “there’s a pay day 
coming”’ for these relief projects. 

Of course there’s a pay day coming, and we shall 


probably be hard put to it to meet the taxes for long 
years ahead. But it were better to go down in ruin 
together helping each other, than to balance the 
budget while our fellow Americans starve. We don’t 
believe the country is going to go down in ruin be- 
cause of emergency expenses, but we believe it would 
be better so than to relieve the taxes on industry by 
letting the farmer and the unemployed laborer starve. 
We cannot quite believe that it is American to let 
your neighbor starve while you have one dollar that 
might save him. 

We don’t believe that even the old mandarins 
(and they are of all parties) consciously subscribe to 
such a version of Americanism. But they are scared. 
They have only the old precedents to guide them in 
unprecedented ways. Naturally they fear innova- 
tions and innovators. For them every innovation 
presages calamity; every mistake is but the fore- 
runner of complete collapse. And so they are doing a 
dangerous thing, running up and down the land, 
sometimes whispering, sometimes shouting, but al- 
ways laying their curse of “un-Americanism”’ on 
honest and intelligent men and women who are striv- 
ing to relieve the sufferings of the present and to find 
new and better ways into the future. So doing, they 
are building a great wall of prejudice and fear that 
threatens to imprison that free American spirit which 
conquered a continent, and that strong American 
courage which has always turned disaster into victory. 

A vital part of the spirit of Americanism is ability 
to appropriate and assimilate and use all good ideas, 
old and new. With confidence in the future, there- 
fore, we say: Steady, America. Don’t build the wall. 


* * 


LEHMAN DESERVES COMMENDATION 


HE case of Mrs. Anna Antonio, recently executed 
for the murder of her husband, is not the first 
occasion on which Governor Lehman of New 

York has stood out courageously and done the right 
thing. Refusing to commute Mrs. Antonio’s sentence 
was doubtless one of the hardest things the Governor 
of New York has had to do since he took office. 
Commuting the sentence would probably have 
brought little or no criticism. Indeed, it might have 
been a politically profitable gesture. Standing firmly 
by the law doubtless will bring much criticism in this 
case. 

We are sorry that Mrs. Antonio had to die. We 
believe that life imprisonment would have been a 
proper punishment. But the law prescribes death as 
the penalty for first degree murder in New York State. 
We hope to see that law changed some day. Mean- 
time, however, we are convinced that it is worse than 
folly to weaken the administration of justice by the 
method of executive clemency. So also thinks 
Governor Lehman. Commenting on the cases of 
Mrs. Antonio and her confederates he said: “The 
administration of criminal law should be fair and 
just. I am satisfied that it has been in these cases. 
Likewise the administration of justice must be definite 
and certain, so that society may be protected and 
respect and observance of the law maintained.” 

The country needs more public officials with 
such courage of conscience and high sense of duty. 
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Governor Lehman deserves highest commendation 
for his clean-cut, ourageous handling of this case. 
* Ok ' 


A LAYMAN SPEAKS 


ECAUSE we believe it to be an accurate ex- 
pression of what is in the minds and hearts of 
many of the best of our laity, we call the special 

attention of our readers to the article, “If I Were a 
Minister,” which appears in this issue. Mr. Bowers 
did not volunteer this article. Indeed, men of his 
type speak all too infrequently on such matters. 
We urged Mr. Bowers to write out. this address for 
us, first, because he is a veteran layman who for 
years has worked in the Universalist Church, and 
second, because he is not one who goes about the 
world proclaiming his liberalism; he is too busy prac- 
ticing liberalism. We know that the many ministers 
who in times past have been examined by George 
Bowers for preaching license or for ordination in 
New York State will enjoy this article. We heartily 
commend Mr. Bowers’ conclusions to “young” minis- 
ters of all ages. 
* * 


IT MIGHT HAPPEN IN ONE OF OUR 
CHURCHES 


HE morning paper brings news of a law suit up in 
Maine between two factions in a Baptist 
church. The contending parties are disputing 

over the right of the present pastor to remain in office 
and in control of the church. It appears that the 
plaintiffs are ousted trustees and members of the 
church of long standing. The pastor, formerly an 
itinerant evangelist, claims that he is saving the 
church and his new converts from an evolutionary 
modernist who would otherwise have succeeded to 
the pastorate. p 

On the immediate issue of the controversy we 
have nothing to say. Our position is, of course, ob- 
vious. The situation itself, however, is typical of 
what too often happens in congregationally governed 
churches. A new man comes on the scene and brings 
in a new group. Both the man and the new members 
are out of sympathy with or definitely opposed to the 
policies of the older group. Under the majority rule 
of congregational church polity, the church is changed 
into something quite different from the institution it 
was intended to be. This has happened many 
times in Congregational, Unitarian and Universalist 
churches. More often than not these occasions 
have provided unseemly squabbles which have hurt 
the cause of religion. Some would contend that this 
is a necessary evil of democratic church government. 
We do not think this is entirely true. In our own 
church there is a way to insure ourselves against the 
loss of churches which may at some time have the 
misfortune to be afflicted with a minister who is a 
fanatic, and who threatens to take the church out of 
the denomination in the interest of some special 
“cause” or queer and unreasonable interpretation of 
liberalism. This way is the simple device of having 
the local church property deeded to the State Con- 
vention under whose jurisdiction it is, or to the 
General Convention. 


Our people are by no means unanimously won to 
this practice. Too many of our churches are still 
locally held. Such churches are always in possible 
danger of being run away with by some fanatic or 
self-seeking group. In spite of this, however, many of 
our people, with the good old congregational in- 
dependence, insist that their church is their own and 
they will keep it so. Now what are the facts? In the 
case of at least two large State Conventions we know — 
about the procedure is simply that the local congrega- 
tion deeds its property to the Convention, where- 
upon the Convention deeds the property back to the 
local congregation in trust, with a proviso that that 
property may not be sold or mortgaged without the 
consent of the Convention. In this way the church 
is still owned by the local congregation, and is insured 
against being unwisely diverted to uses other than 
those which promote the cause of liberal Christianity. 
In such cases the Convention, having a wisely limited 
control over the local church property, can protect the 
church against the minister who is an interloper or an 
adventurer, or, if need be, it can bring pressure to bear 
against a church which is unreasonable and unfair to 
a faithful minister. Furthermore, these things can 
be done without the internal troubles of the church 
getting into either the papers or the courts. 

What happened in the First Baptist Church of 
Monticello, Maine, bringing its congregation into a 
bitter court struggle, might happen in any of our own 
churches. But it is not nearly so likely to happen to 
the churches deeded to their State Convention as to 
those that are not so eeded. 

aK * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“But nothing can defeat the movement of Chris- 
tian brotherhood,”’ says John Haynes Holmes, com- 
menting on the recent failure of two church bodies to 
effect a union long contemplated. No, neither zealous 
creedal churchmen nor callous fascist dictators can 
forever defeat ‘‘men of good will and the sacrificial 
spirit.”” After the ecclesiastics and the dictators are 
dead and forgotten, men of good will will still be 
building better worlds. 


In one matter at least the repealists were quite 
right. They said that the old saloon would never be 
allowed to come back, and it hasn’t. Indeed, the 
old saloon with its crudities wouldn’t stand a chance 
in competition with the new saloon, with its attrac- 
tive modern appointments designed for the special 
comfort and convenience of its women and youthful 
customers. 


We agree with the Traveler editor that now that 
the marines have been withdrawn from Haiti it would 
have been ‘‘a friendly gesture’? on the part of the 
Haitians to send some troops to San Francisco ‘to 
protect life and preserve order.” We would add that 
the Haitians might now intervene in a friendly way 
and stop Huey Long’s New Orleans war. 


We agree with the modern prophet who said 
that “the average man is always a little better than 
the average.” Ts 
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If I Were a Minister’ 


George H. Bowers 


@=——jOR over forty-five years I have attended 
5 ey church pretty regularly in this building and 

N the one that preceded it, I have occasionally 

4°} attended church in other places, and I have 
listened to many different ministers, and as a result I 
have formed certain conclusions as to what I would 
and would not do if I were a minister. Nothing that 
I may say is intended as criticism of anyone. I may 
be wrong in my conclusions, and I am not asking 
anyone to agree with me. 

In the first place, if I were a minister I would try 
to use tact and such knowledge of human nature as I 
had acquired, in dealing with my congregation. I[ 
would try to make them feel that, while their doings 
may seem trivial, they are helping to do great things— 
they are instruments in working out the will of God. 
I feel that historians have given too much credit to 
leaders and too little to followers. 

We have all read about the temple that Solomon 
built, of its size and magnificence; but when I read in 
the Bible the history of the building of that temple, I 
find that there were ten thousand men who cut down 
the cedars, that there were seventy thousand that 


bore burdens, and eighty thousand that hewed the | 


timbers, that they had over them thirty-three hundred 
overseers, and that it took this multitude thirteen 
years to build the temple. It seems to me that this 
was not the temple that Solomon built; it would have 
taken him two million one hundred and ninety-two 
thousand years to build it. I think it was the temple 
that Solomon, and the ten thousand woodcutters, the 
seventy thousand bearers of burdens, the eighty 
thousand hewers of the timbers, and the thirty-three 
hundred overseers, built. It would have been quite 
possible for them to build it without Solomon; utterly 
impossible for Solomon to build without them. 

We read of such and such a pyramid that a cer- 
tain Pharaoh built, but when I read it I think of a 
quarter of a million of half-naked slaves, who for 
years worked, hewing the stone from the quarry, 
transporting it across the desert and laying it in 
courses in the massive structure, and I believe that 
those poor slaves had more to do with the building of 
that pyramid than the Pharaoh whose name it bears. 

Today we read of some great engineer whose 
masterpiece is some wonderful bridge; but the men 
who dug the ore from the mine, the men who in fur- 
nace heat forged the massive beams, the engineer who 
guided the train that took the materials to the spot 
where they were to be used, the workmen who high in 
the air riveted the beams in place—they all have a 
share of credit in the structure. No engineer could 
have built it without the help of all of them. 

I read of Washington crossing the Delaware, as 
you all have; and I have seen what purported to be a 
picture of it. But the picture did not show Washing- 
ton rowing a boat in the icy waters alone; it showed a 
fleet of boats, manned by ragged, half-starved Con- 


*An address delivered in the Universalist church in Canton, 
N. Y., July 29. 


tinental soldiers; and without the presence of those 
men there would have been no more significance in 
Washington crossing the Delaware than there would 
have been in you or I crossing the Grasse. I do not 
feel that it in any way dims the glory of Washington 
to give their meed of credit to the men who by their 
deeds brought encouragement and hope to the almost 
despairing colonies. 

If I were a minister I would try to get my people 
to believe that as Solomon worked through his laborers, 
as the Pharaoh through his slaves, as Washington 
through his soldiers, so God works in the world, using 
as His instruments the arms and brains of men; that 
everyone has his place in the economy of God; that 
he or she is a tiny cog in the wheel—not an important 
cog perhaps, but still an essential part of the machine. 

I would teach that the world is growing better— 
as itis. It is not many hundred years ago that men, 
women, and even little children, were put to death, in 
so-called civilized countries, for so trivial an offence 
as the stealing of a loaf of bread. Have we improved 
on that? It is not so long ago that for men to fit out 
a ship, navigate it to the coast of Africa, load it with 
human beings and take them across the ocean and sell 
them into slavery, was just as legitimate a business as 
selling meat or groceries. There are men and women 
living, who can remember when in this country of 
ours human beings were bought and sold as cattle are 
bought and sold. Is the world getting better? If 
the foregoing examples are not convincing, consider 
the institutions that we are so heavily taxed to main- 
tain—the institutions for the care of the insane, the 
feeble-minded, the blind, the orphans, and those un- 
fortunate children whose parents are unfit to bring 
them up—and ask yourselves how many of these 
things we had three hundred years ago, how many two 
hundred years ago, how many a hundred. Compare 
the school system of today with the time when the 
man who could read was considered educated—the 
higher institutions of learning and the immense sums 
spent for their maintenance. There isn’t any doubt 
that the world is getting better. 

And I would teach that the church is getting 
better—as it is. Compare our clergy of today with 
the clergy in the time of Charles the Second, when 
they were noted for their drunkenness and debauch- 
ery. Compare the church today with the times not 
so long ago when the Catholic tortured and slew the 
Protestant, and the Protestant tortured and slew the 
Catholic, and both tortured and enslaved the heathen, 
with equal zeal. Compare it with the times not so 
long ago when the church vied with the secular arm in 
putting to death as witches and sorcerers the insane, 
the imbecile and the eccentric, all for the glory of 
God. Compare it with the time not so long ago that 
the church taught that God had created man imper- 
fect, and proposed to torment him through all eternity 
on account of his imperfections. No, there isn’t any 
doubt that the church is getting better. 

If I wanted to increase the zeal of my congrega- 
tion, and bring into it people who were not a part of it, 
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I would try to impress on my hearers that the church 
had something to sell them, and that it is all wool and 
a yard wide. Suppose I represented some shirt fac- 
tory, and I was endeavoring to make a sale to some 
member of this congregation, and I told him that we 
had a good factory, but the workmen didn’t know how 
to operate the machinery properly, and so the cloth 
they made was imperfect and would not wear very well, 
and that the workers who made the shirts did not sew 
them together according to improved methods, and 
had no idea of cutting them so they would fit, and 
then asked how many shirts he would order—how 
large would the order be? How long could any fac- 
tory run whose salesmen advertised its wares in that 
way? And how long can a church run whose ministers 
advertise it in that way? How long could any church 
keep its doors open if it was not an instrument of 
good? How long would men and women pay their 
money to support it? If I believed the church was 
not doing any good—was not to some extent lifting 
up humanity and helping its members to lead better 
lives—I would feel it my duty to sever today my con- 
nection with so useless a thing. 

I have heard criticism of the church because 
there were in its walls men and women who did not 
lead the lives it taught them to live, who used it and 
their connection with it as an instrument to enable 
them to prey more successfully on their fellows, and 
there is some truth in the criticism. But is this not 
the greatest possible compliment to the church? You 
have heard of paste diamonds; did you ever hear of 
paste pebbles? You have read of the police dis- 


covering such and such a plant where counterfeit . 


bills were being printed. Did you ever hear of their 
finding a plant where counterfeit pennies were being 
east? It is the valuable things that are imitated and 
counterfeited. 

If I were a minister I would be careful not to ride 
my hobby, because we all have hobbies, in the pulpit. 
I concede that a minister has as much right to a hobby 
as I have, and that he has a right to ride it in every 
place that I ride mine—on the street, in the homes of 
his congregation. He has a right to hire a hall and 
ride it there, and if he cannot afford to hire the hall, 
he has a right to ride it from a soap box. But I have 
always felt that when one stood in the pulpit he was 
supposed to speak with the voice of the church, not 
his own voice, and that the church should not be 
riding hobbies. 

I would be careful not to take a positive stand in 
the pulpit on social and temporal questions on which 
reasonable men may honestly disagree. It invites 
criticism, it often splits a church into factions, and it 
may kill it. It is a whole lot easier to kill a church 
than it is to create one. If a minister feels it his 
duty to discuss the relations of labor and capital, it 
is not necessary for him to say that either one is al- 
ways right or always wrong, because that is not the 
fact; sometimes one is wrong, sometimes the other, 
and sometimes both. Some people think today that 
Russia is governed by a despotism worse than that of 
the Czars, and others think that its government 
comes the nearest to the millennium that has yet 
been reached. Each has a right to his opinion, and 
each can produce arguments in support of it, but 


why is it necessary to say either thing from the pulpit? 
I do not mean that I would not talk about these ques- 
tions. I would try to educate my people concerning 
them; to present faithfully and fairly the arguments 
pro and con on these social and economic questions, 
and then assume that probably my congregation was 
just as competent to form an opinion on the question 
as I. Oh, I know someone will say that I am trying 
to muzzle the convictions of a pastor, and that one 
and God make a majority! But I have just two ques- 
tions to ask of the man who says that, and the first is: 
After he has driven everybody but God away from 
his church, how useful does he think he will be? And 
the other question is: How sure is he that God is vot- 
ing with him? We are all rather apt to decide ac- 
cording to our own desires the position of the Deity. 
We are like the good but very dull man who, after he 
had been working in his cornfield on a hot day, came 
back and announced at night to a friend that he had 
received a call to preach. When he was asked for 
details he said, “I got hot and tired, and I sat down 
to rest, and all at once I looked up to the sky and 
there appeared these letters, G. P. C.”” The friend 
said, ‘“Yes, and how did you interpret that?’”’? And 
the man said, “Go Preach Christ.’’ His friend said, 
“Tf it had happened to me I should have read it ‘Go 
Plant)iCornes@ 

If I were a minister I would try not to expect too 
much of my congregation, or of the world. I would 
try not to believe that the millennium was coming in 
my lifetime—because I know it isn’t. I would not 
tell my people that if they did so and so they could 
expect to see the millennium in six or seven years. 
I have seen young ministers go out into the world 
with the expressed belief that all the great questions 
that have vexed and perplexed the world since the 
time of Adam were going to be speedily solved. I 
have heard them say that it might be done in ten 
years—might take twenty—and I have admired 
their zeal and pitied their ignorance, and feared that 
when disillusionment came they would be soured, and 
perhaps give up their work in disgust. I looking 
back fifty years I could see improvement, I should feel 
that we were making progress. I would not try to 
do impossible things in this imperfect world, or to 
expect others to do so. I would preach a gospel of 
constant effort to make the world better in some 
slight degree. I would urge each one to do the work 
that he or she seemed best fitted for, in the best pos- 
sible manner—and I would leave the rest with God. 

* * 


It is not death IJ fear, nor that the gold 

And pearl of early evening will outlast 

This transient clay, and cooling shadows cast 

Their quivering lengths into the self-same mold 

And I not here; but that when I am old 

And calm with the quiescence of desires 

Long stilled, and stealthy quenching of youth’s fires, 

Evenings will come like this and leave me cold. 

When cherry bloom shall only mean to me 

Another canning season, and the deep 

Untrodden snow a sidewalk to be swept; 

Then will I face the darkness willingly, 

And rather choose to sleep a dreamless sleep 

Than cross, on bridges, streams that I have leapt. 
Ruth Messenger. 
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Stealing the Air 


Sheldon Shepard 


lf Beal tion involves some degree of retrogression. 
: Progress is not in a straight line. It is not 
only aspiral, but a leaning spiral. So, though 
we have faith enough, or are stubborn enough, to think 
that it is forward and up that we go, each ascending 
round of the spiral gives us a scare with its downward 
swoop. Sometimes it almost makes civilization seasick. 

Automobiles mean more accidents, the pace 
that kills, and better equipment for criminals. Elec- 
tricity involves the strange white glare of nights that 
nip the nerves. Effective bombing was introduced 
with the airplane. Many of the evils of the generation 
could not exist without the generation’s achievements 
of progress. 

Now comes the radio, and in a short perio of 
rapid development, with its entertainment, cheer and 
education, brings a wide swoop downward in the ethics 
of advertising. ‘The experts who used to define ad- 
vertising as ‘‘selling in print” certainly have to revise 
their definition. To be sure, it never was very ac- 
curate, but now the radio promises to become the 
greatest selling agency of all time. Its short life has 
already demonstrated its uncanny power as a publicity 
medium. If advertising is “presenting a proposition 
to the people in such a way that they will accept it,’ 
then the radio even in its youth is superior to most of 
the older methods. 

Advertising has probably existed in some form 
from the time men first lived together in groups— 
from the earliest beginnings of community life. It is 
reported by historians that Carthaginians, landing 
on Phenician shores with their stores of goods, built 
huge bonfires to attract the attention of the people. 
Nobody has yet devised a better means of attracting 
a crowd. 

One of the earliest forms of advertising was a 
forerunner of the radio. In medieval days, the town 
orders were well-recognized agents of publicity. At 
first they were wandering venders, but early there 
developed a class of hired criers whose business was 
to create trade for their employers. These were or- 
ganized into associations, were subject to regulations, 
and were “lobbyists” for laws in their favor. The 
criers of wines in France always carried samples which 
prospective patrons of their employers’ wares were 
privileged to taste, an effective form of selling which 
the radio can hardly hope to emulate. 

But radio broadcasting as advertising is using 
most of the tricks of the trade. It seems that every 
newly developed form of publicity starts out on low 
levels. It finds its advantage in using cast-off ethics 
and outworn standards, which older methods have 
thrown on the scrapheap, either because of enlight- 
ened conscience or of legal requirements. Old laws 
do not always fit new conditions, and regulative pro- 
visions designed for the necessities of yesterday are 
often not applicable to the demands of today. So, 
frequently a new form of expression finds itself free 
from legal restraints which bind its long-established 
competitors. 


(f-==— VERY forward step of an advancing civiliza- 
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No roaster of coffee would now print a recom- 
mendation for his brand that would match this ad- 
vertisement of the seventeenth century: “It much 
quickens the spirits, and makes the heart lightsome ; 
it is good against sore eyes, and the better if you hold 
your head over it and take the steam that way. It 
suppresseth fumes exceedingly, and therefore is good 
against the headache and will very much stop any 
fluxion of rheums that distil from the head upon the 
stomach, and so prevent and help consumption and 
the cough of the lungs. It is excellent to prevent and 
cure dropsy, gout, and scurvy. It is known by ex- 
perience to be better than any other drying drink for 
people in years, or children that have any running 
sores upon them as the king’s evil, etc. It is a most 
excellent remedy against the spleen, hypochondriac 
winds, and the like.”’ 

What encouragement coffee-fiends can take from 
this bit of wisdom of three hundred years ago! .No 
one will say so much nowadays. In the ethics of 
advertising, in the regulations of associations, and in 
legal requirements, we have advanced so far that such 
claims cannot be presented. 

Except over the radio. 

I sat by my receiving set recently, and heard a 
man broadcasting some information about a drink. 
He might almost have read the advertisement I have 
just quoted. He could not have inserted his fake 
palaverings In any newspaper or magazine in the 
country. Here are his words as I wrote them down 
in shorthand: 

“It is a discovery of science that will benefit all 
humanity. There should not be a family without it in 
the house. It has greater curative powers than all the 
mineral waters of Europe. People have been cured of 
palpitation of the heart, high blood pressure, dia- 
betes, gallstones, paralysis, kidney disease and almost 
all diseases of the human body. It will reduce you if 
you are over weight and build you up if you are below 
normal. Some of you may go to your physician and 
he will say it is not good for you, but I believe most 
physicians will agree that it is good for everyone.” 

Now if that can be surpassed for quackery, I 
should like to know where. To match it, we have to 
go back to the days of unregulated advertising, the 
quack and the medicine-show. What a paradox that 


the most advanced of scientific achievements for. 


publicity, with untold potentiality of influence, should 
be so backward in its standards, so low in ideals! 

Development of advertising ethics in the twen- 
tieth century has been remarkable. Individuals, 
associations, educational institutions and law-making 
bodies have all cooperated to establish truth, reason- 
ableness, and fair representation as its elements. 
Now along comes the radio and upsets the whole 
business. 

Its unregulated carelessness is well illustrated by 
the use of the word “cure.” That word is never 
seen on medicine boxes, bottles, packages or in ad- 
vertisements. We’ have decreed that its use is mis- 
leading, deceptive, fraudulent. It doesn’t get into print. 
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But somebody has stolen the air! In one day, 
I heard over the air these statements concerning cer- 
tain articles for sale: 

“Here is a cure.” 

“Tt has greater curative powers than anything 
before discovered.”’ 

“One man was cured after a stroke.” 

“T have known people to be cured from the fol- 
lowing troubles’’— a long list followed. 

“This will cure you of your ailment.” 

And I can listen only to one station at a time. 
What gems I may have missed that same day! 

There is another way in which current radio ad- 
vertising is of a low order—more insidious than any 
other form we have. There is in broadcasting a per- 
sonal element which lays upon the speaker an obliga- 
tion to be honest, truthful and careful. The broad- 
caster plays for personal following. We expect more 
from one in a fiduciary relation. One who assumes to 
be confidential toward us we expect to be frank and 
true. 

The newspaper is not that kind of institution. 
Yet so great are the dangers from advertising which 
parades as something else that we do not permit news- 
papers to publish paid advertising material as editorial 
matter or as news items. If the copy is set up in a 
form which might be misleading to someone, it must 
be labeled ‘‘Adv.”’ In other words, even so imper- 
sonal a thing as the news column of a paper must 
' make it perfectly clear that ‘‘this is an advertisement 
_ for the benefit of the advertiser and is paid for by him.” 
Disgrace would fall immediately upon any editor who 
used his editorial columns to sell an advertiser’s 


product. 
Not so the radio! 
Far from it. It establishes a relation that is ex- 


tremely confidential, and accepts money for abusing 
that confidence by passing on the advertiser’s words 
as the convictions of the speaker. It assumes in 
many cases an attitude toward listeners-in which is 
practically professional, implying the loyalty of the 
lawyer, physician or minister to the client, patient or 
inquirer. Then, with this confidence established, it 
proceeds to sell out to the advertiser. 

Fortunately this does not apply in many instances 
to the announcer, who generally makes his advertising 
announcements in an impersonal way. Yet the other 
day I heard an announcer who has established a great 
personal following say of something he was evidently 
paid to advertise, ‘I want everyone of you to try 
ite? 

But the home economics advisers, the psycholo- 
gists, the physical culturists, and all the rest who are 
able to qualify as ‘‘experts,”’ “teachers,” “‘advisers’”’— 
how they spin it off! 

Here is one of them, giving to her audience ad- 
- vice about certain things in which they are interested. 
Proceeding in her most simple, confidential manner, as 
though imparting information which had just come 
to her, and which would greatly benefit her listeners, 
she tells them what her advertiser has hired her to 
say: “I have just learned a few days ago of this won- 
derful product, and I want everyone of you to try it 
if you possibly can.” 'That’s what I call pulling power 
in publicity. 


Here is another one, talking on extremely personal 
matters and recommending the goods of an adver- 
tiser, concluding with these words, “‘I use it in my own 
home all of the time, and you know I would not do 
that if I did not think it was good.”’ More traction! 

Or this interesting scene “behind the microphone.” 
At a little table in one corner of the room sits the ad- 
vertiser’s expert publicity man. He chews his pencil 
a moment as the soloist is finishing a number. Then 
the publicity man writes feverishly, hurriedly finishing 
a manuscript. The confidential adviser, the expert, 
who has just been talking for half an hour, and who 
has asked his listeners to wait till after the solo for 
a special and personal message he wishes to give them, 
stands by awaiting his orders. The man at the desk 
hands him the manuscript and sits smiling while the 
teacher starts to read it word for word. We know 
he has a message from the advertisers. It is being 
delivered to him by their paid publicity agent. It 
will, of course, in all decency and honor, indicate 
that it is publicity material. Let us see. The 
people’s friend and helper steps to the microphone 
and begins: : 

“My friends, I want to bring something new 
home to you, something which I know will be of in- 
terest and benefit to you all. There has not in years 
been a greater discovery for humanity. You know 
that I am only interested in bringing some good’ to 
you all. I use this article for myself because I know 
it is so good for me, and I want every one of you who 
can possibly do so to begin using it today. Don’t 
put off this great benefit to you.”’ 

And so the beneficent work of the advertiser 
goes on. 

This is no criticism of the merits of the goods 
offered. Some of them may be good, some are un- 
doubtedly bad. But the method of advertising is by 
every standard unethical, unfair and fraudulent. 

The radio as an instrument of advertising has 
tremendous power as we see it now, unlimited possi- 
bilities of development. Its capacities for abuse are 
greater than that of the printed page, and it therefore 
needs higher ideals, stricter regulation. Its state- 
ments of advertising should be more strictly limited 
than the newspapers. Every regulation as to con- 
tent of advertising and misleading statements which 
has been applied to newspapers and magazines should 
be extended to radio advertising. When anyone is 
paid to broadcast advertising material, the fact 
should be made known. It is treachery to a credulous 
public to permit the uttering of paid advertising as 
the speaker’s confidential advice. 

The gross breach of ethics and fair play to which 
unregulated radio advertising will go is well seen in 
an announcement which came over the air as I write. 
One of the most popular broadcasting teachers and 
helpers, who had just told how many thousands of 
listeners-in he had, how much he was doing for them, 
and how they believed in him, concluded his period 
by advertising a product whose distributors were 
paying cold cash for the statement, maybe on a per- 
centage basis. At any rate, in his enthusiasm for 
this commercial endeavor the people’s servant con- 
cluded with this appeal: 

“Tf you believe in me, you will send for it!”’ 
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XXXVII. 


“Sq Much Bad in the Best of Us” 


Johannes 


or to retreat before the fire of those who assert 
that much of what I write is ‘‘a bit mushy,”’ 
but I have to admit that not all of our nature 
friends and comrades are perfect. 

Take the dear little house wrens, for example. 
The pair at our farm raised one brood in the bird- 
house on the wind-mill, and another brood is well 
amder way in the nesting-box in the old pear tree. 
The spunky little male has been just bubbling over 
with his characteristic song. We have heard it early 
and late. And yet his reputation among other birds 
will not stand careful inspection. Every little while 
somebody writes to one of the nature magazines tell- 
ing about his raids on the nests of other songsters. 
He punctures eggs and kills the young of other species. 
It is astonishing what weights of dead birds he can 
lift and drag when he wants to get possession of a 
bird-house. 

A Troy, New York, lady lately wrote to Bird 
Lore: “Shakespeare says ‘One may smile and smile and 
bea villain.’ The house wren can sing and sing and be 
a ‘teufel.’ I have heard him sing like an angel before 
he had cleaned the remains of the bluebird’s eggs off 
his bill.” 

She describes the efforts of bluebirds to build in 
her garden. When incubation was half over, in one 
instance, the wren tumbled the bluebirds’ eggs out on 
to the ground and took possession. The bluebirds 
started over in another box. This time they hatched 
their babies, but the wren killed them when they were 
four days old and hurled them out of the nest. It is 
disillusioning to find a bird that we have idealized 
acting this way, but it is good for us to know all sides 
of bird character. 

Then there is the red squirrel, which has been the 
source of almost limitless interest and pleasure to 
nature lovers. Thoreau wrote: “All day long the 
red squirrels came and went and afforded me much 
entertainment by their maneuvers.” In his journal 
he set down a description of their erratic motions and 
antics, their soliloquizing, their ‘chiding imaginary 
spectators and talking to all the universe at the same 
time, for no reason that I could ever detect or he him- 
self was aware of, I suspect.’’ Probably most of us 
who have contact with nature feel the same way. I 
remember a brother-in-law laughing when the squir- 
rels gnawed a patent bird-feeding tray that I had put 
up with great care, and scattered the grain that it 
contained. He said: “I personally am just as much 
interested in the squirrels as in the birds.’”’ But in 
“Signs and Seasons” John Burroughs, who had deep 
interest also in the antics of squirrels, wrote: “If you 
wish the birds to breed and thrive in your orchards 
and groves, kill every red squirrel that infests the 
place; kill every weasel also.” He might well have 
added, ‘‘kill every prowling cat.’’ A single pair of red 
squirrels can make a clean sweep of all the nests around. 
Also if you attempt to get a nut grove by planting 


hickory nuts and butternuts, you will discover that 
you have to reckon with the squirrels. ; 

So with the Madame’s lilies, the choicer the 
specimen the more the rabbits seem to like them. 
The day lilies are spreading in our dooryard and in 
some of our fields. Even in time of drought this year, — 
they made a magnificent showing. The rabbits pass 
them by. But the Madame loses some of her appre- 
ciation for lepus sylvaticus when she sees the tall 
stalks of the rubrum begin to sway and fall before the 
onslaught of Molly Cottontail or her little brother 
Willie. . 

At Joseph’s View, our guest house, when we built 
the porch which seems to make the deepest impres- 
sion of all on our guests, we laid concrete under it 
and boxed in the rough wooden posts which support 
it, and so made a second under porch, more sheltered 
but with just as fine a view, down even with the floor 
of the basement. Those posts had been covered with 
green paint, and this spring we found them badly 
gnawed. One of the green benches has been gnawed 
also since we came up and set it out. Theories as to 
the culprit have ranged from deer to mice. My own 
guess, based on some experience in the woods, is por- 
cupines. Whatever it is, the creatures are after salt 
probably, and so, to save the house from destruction, 
I have established a salt lick a little way down the 
steep bank by sinking a bag of rock salt half way in 
the earth. 

We have many woodchucks. The farmers de- 
spise them. They insist the woodchuck holes are 
dangerous for horses and that the woodchucks destroy 
corn and clover. I hate to point out the bad side of 
this little animal whom Burgess calls Johnny Chuck, 
but that bad side exists. Woodchucks never spare a 
garden. When they eat they select the best. 

We like all the wild creatures. We want them to 
come close to the house. We try to offset so far as 
we can the slaughter that goes on when the hunting 
season opens, and so make it possible for those who 
come after us to have the pleasure that we are having 
in studying the species and in being comrades with 
the individuals. But we have to admit that all of our 
feathered friends and four-footed friends have their 
weak points. For that matter, so do our two-footed 
friends. We never yet have met a man who is per- 
fect. _This one is long-winded. That one is over- 
sensitive. Yonder clergyman is a bit self-centered. 
Another one, with a heart as big as that of an ele- 
phant, carries a wooden toothpick around in his 
teeth. A most interesting fellow never knows when. 
to go home. A charming woman thinks it wicked to 
eat meat. Another one, who will work until she 
drops to keep her church going, recoils from a cig- 
arette as she would from a gatling-gun. So the de- 
fects in our friends show up: chewing gum, over- 
much discourse, a dislike for Charles Dickens, back- 
seat driving, flaming finger-nails and ditto lips. I 
hate to list the flaws of diamonds, the tiny discolora- 


about his depredations: ‘‘I don’t care. 
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tions of pearls. But with all these two-footed friends 
we make allowances. Why should we not do the same 
with four-footed and winged friends? President 
Faunce of Brown once said in chapel: ‘Friendship 


| may last and grow in spite of all the flaws and frailties 
_ which we subsequently discover in our friend. What 


right have we to demand perfection in him when he 
cannot find it in us? Indeed, his very flaws and frail- 


_ ties may endear him to us, as architects prefer a 


streaked and dark-veined marble to one that is monot- 
onous dead white. . . . God’s good men are never 
perfect men.” 

As the Madame said of the wren after reading 
I’m going on 


liking him. He is cunning and he sings all summer. 


moment of amusement. 


I know he has his bad ways, but so has every other 
bird.” 

That is the sound philosophy. The young rab- 
bits playing in our gravel road have given us many a 
They are like young kittens 
in their antics, only much more watchful lest danger 
steal on them unawares. 

One morning, coming out of the guest house sud- 
denly, I almost stepped on a young woodchuck which 
was running along the front of the house. Another 
morning I saw Johnny Chuck in an apple tree on a 
bank so steep that he could run up the trunk. And 
often we see him sitting under an apple tree with a 
succulent apple in his paws. 

As for deer, they can have anything we own 
around the place. They are so graceful, so beautiful, 
so suggestive of the wild places in the hills, that 
they kindle the imagination and earn all that they 
eat. 
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Professor MacLean is right in his insistence that 
education is unsound that ignores “‘the bad that is in 
the best of us’—that is if you want to call it bad. 
These little wild creatures are obeying the law of 
their being. If that law interferes too much with 
something else that we consider desirable, then the 
creatures have to be curbed. A little wire netting 
will protect the lilies, and a squirrel potpie will pro- 
tect the bird nests. 

Our enjoyment of the wild creatures will rest on 
a sounder foundation if we understand all sides of 
them, know the life history of snakes as well as of 
birds, and adapt ourselves intelligently to what they 
do. 

The object of the writer who gave us the line 
that we have taken as our subject was to make us 
more broad-minded and charitable. We do not 
want to fail in discrimination, but most of us can af- 
ford to go a long way in the direction of overlooking 
defects in our friends. It is so easy to magnify our 
own self-importance by pulling others down. The 
long-winded man may say important things. The 
over-sensitive person may produce music or poetry 
that will live. The self-centered clergyman may 
make himself a master of some science or art. The 
young fellow a bit uncouth in his habits may marry 
a more cultivated person. And so on through the 
list. 

What we need is a mental attitude of appreciation 
of good qualities and tolerance of bad. 

Of course I am not urging that education and 
reform be suspended or abolished. J am urging that 
they be done intelligently and happily, and without 
poisoning the atmosphere. 


The Revelation of Beauty’ 


Henry McKenzie 


Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us. 
Psalm 90 : 17. 


RIN the radiance of these summer days, nature is 
a beckoning force. She invites us to examine 
her workshop and to wander into her en- 
chanted realms. This festival of regal pomp 
is no more beautiful today than it has been before, but 
our appreciation has grown and become a powerful 
passion. John Ruskin says that Homer did not allude 
to the grass as being beautiful in itself, but as being 
something which the oxen delighted to eat. The 
world of Homer we believe was just as rich in beauty 
as the world of today. The flowers were just as fra- 
grant, the sky was just as varied in colors, the birds 
were just as songful and the trees just as majestic, as 
they are today. Shakespeare knew— 
a bank where the wild thyme blows; 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows 
Quite overcanopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk roses and with eglantine. 
The men of letters turn to the beauties of nature 
for full expression for their immortal works. In the 
presence of such a wealth of beauty, with a hand for 


*Preached at the Third Presbyterian Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
Sunday ‘morning, July 15, 1934. 


poetic expression and a heart of praise and a soul of 
feeling, they endeavor to interpret the Infinite as it is 
mirrored in the finite. Language is inadequate when 
one attempts to describe emotions, and especially the 
awakened reactions brought into play in the presence 
of divine beauty. . 

What is beauty? We are tempted to enter into a 
philosophic discussion of the problem or to make an 
endeavor to formulate an acceptable definition. We 
must confess at the outset it is an old but an unsolvable 
problem—whether beauty is in the thing seen or in the 
eyes of the seer. We can safely say, beauty is more 
than logic, it is beyond definition and it transcends 
analysis. For convenience’s sake I will say “‘beauty”’ is 
both objective and subjective; it is both the thing 
seen and the eye beholding. I do know the beautiful 
is spiritually apprehended before it is scientifically 
examined—I realize fully the magnitude of this 
principle. It is psychologically important, for it 
means that reason and intelligence are not the fun- 
damental elements in life. Bergson affirmed years 
ago that the fundamental essence of life rested in 
‘“<ntuition,’” contradicting Herder, who said it was 
“reason.”” Emerson said it was “duty” and Kant 
said it was the “categorical imperative.” Shelley 
said it was “‘love of mankind” and Jesus said it was 
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“love.” Goethe said “freedom” and Keats said 
“beauty.” I find my complete expression in the 
words of Elizabeth Browning: 

The essence of all beauty, I call love 

The attribute, the evidence and end; 

The consummation to the inward sense 

Of beauty apprehended from without, 

I still call love. 

The three eternal sacraments are Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness, the Divine Trinity, never separated 
and ever interdependent. They are ultimate human 
values showing three aspects of the same reality. 
Beauty saves goodness from being austere and beauty 
keeps truth from rejection because of its cold logic. 
‘Goodness without beauty is Puritanical, and truth 
without beauty is pedantic. Beauty is the garment of 
truth and the grace of goodness. 

Thus far I have only given the implications of 
what beauty is, and what it does, but have not defined 
its character. The materialist would define its sub- 
stance according to the five senses, such as curved 
lines, surface forms, color combinations, pleasing tones 
and harmonious sensory impressions. The utilitarian 
would define its essence in its ability to attract, its 
power to recreate, its faculty of adaptation. Utility 
is part of its beauty, and its beauty is indispensable 
to its speed, efficiency or sale. Beauty is a means and 
not an end; beauty pays. I do not entirely reject the 
opinions of the materialist or the utilitarian outlook, 
because I know cities, nations, institutions, airplanes 
and tools are by the inner life crystallized into material 
forms. I heard Hillis in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, say, 
“‘Wake up a man’s taste and he paints pictures; wake 
up his reason and he writes books; wake up his justice 
and he works reforms; wake up his conscience and he 
cleanses his city from abuses.’’ More philosophically, 
Schelling treats the external world as another expres- 
sion of the same eternal life that finds itself in our 
consciousness. Whether on the Rocky Mountain 
Divide or the Great Lake area, the artist sees the ex- 
ternal as a reflection of the internal, the seen as an 
outshining of the Unseen. Plato taught that there 
was for every one a pattern laid up in heaven, a pattern 
for the person God meant each of us to be, a pattern 
for everything on the earth and above the earth. 
The heavenly pattern was perfect, and complete as 
God meant it to be. When man sees the beautiful he 
recognizes it, and in its presence man feels the heavenly 
presence of God. The basis of our appreciation or our 
comprehension lies in our fellowship with the Eternal 
Artist. Holiness is beauty and beauty is holiness. 

The connection between beauty and worship is an 
age-long acknowledgment. We have always identified 
the beautiful with the divine. The highest form of 
religion has expressed itself most aptly through paint- 
ing, architecture, music and sculpture. Art has found 
its best exponent in religion. Really great art is al- 
ways religious. Beauty is the highway to the Eternal; 
it is a mediator between the human and the divine; 
it is an entrance to the Palace of Worship. The poet’s 
first song was to the morning light and his last song 
was to the beneficent night. The starry heaven was 
the cathedral dome and the song of the birds to the 
angelic chorus of praise. We remember the Psalmist 
preached on the theme, “The Out of Doors.” He 


referred to the cedars, the mountains, the sea, the 
rivers, the green pastures and the sounds of nature— 
the earthquake and the fire, the thunder and the 
storms. Our American psalmists, Whittier, Bryant, 
Emerson, caught the same vision. Bryant ines Cea 
Waterfowl’ wrote— 

He who from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright. 

This last thought is the best. It touches the re- 
lation of beauty to morality. Real beauty must com- 
bine the Grecian art with Hebrew righteousness. 
Morality is a law of beauty. Righteousness is the 
ethical side of beauty. Frank Gunsaulus, speaking on 
this theme, said: ‘‘Moral esthetics is the need of our 
age. The moral kingdom does not destroy the es- 
thetic. It is an empire within an empire; a wheel 
within a wheel. Oh worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.”’ There is an evil and pagan beauty. There 
is an element in modern art which we feel in a measure 
is beautiful and yet its moral effect is bad. Many of 
our revival hymns belong in that category. The 
tempo and rhythm are syncopated and the words are 
colloquialisms, and we mistake the result produced for 
religion. Great religious emotions can only be per- 
manently stimulated by real art. A musician may be 
immoral, but in so far as he obeys divine laws of har- 
mony he possesses this portion of heaven’s grandeur. 
It is the business of every Christian to make life har- 
monious and “‘to make truth lovely.’’ This belief in 
beauty is our theology. Beauty must be more than 
decoration and ornamentation; it must be whole- 
someness (whole-ness) development and power. Ugli- 
ness is incompleteness. We are commanded to “be 
perfect.”” Add beauty and you find perfection, sub- 
tract beauty and in proportion you have vulgarity. 
Christ alone was without sin. He reached the acme 
of beauty in speech, conduct and life. Select for your 
example and teacher the Prince of Palestine, the One 
Altogether Lovely. The Holy One is Beauty inter- 
preted and incarnated. 

The earthly creation of God is robed in beauty at 
this season of the year. We can garb the soul with 
the grandeur of heaven and hang in “the gallery of 
our thoughts” the folds of the hills, the colors of the 
lake, the vista of the forests, the sunset of the western 
sky. We can let the Galilean naturalist compose our 
philosophy. We can let the moral beauty of his life 
govern our aspirations. The Christ life is the highest 
and the most beautiful element that can enter our 
experience. 

All things bright and beautiful, 

All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 

The Lord God made them all. 
* * * 


LUCKY GIRL 


A young couple came to the manse of a popular minister to 
be married. After the ceremony, there was an awkward pause. 
The man and his bride maintained an embarrassed silence. 
The minister, in order to relieve the situation, said to the bride- 
groom: ‘‘Well, salute the bride.” 

Whereupon the bridegroom shook her by the hand, saying: 
“T congratulate you.”— Union Electric M. agazine. 
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On a Mission Around the World 


IX. In Tokyo 
Roger F. Etz 


T the close of the meeting in the Shizuoka 
church, which ended, as usual, with tea and 
cakes, Mr. and Mrs. Terazawa walked down 
town to the hotel with us. This gave an 
opportunity for a longer visit, and incidentally to get 
some glimpses of the city at night. Perhaps the 
most interesting sight we saw was the lunch carts 
which had lined up across the street from our hotel 
during our absence. These are small wagons with a 
very narrow counter from which customers buy a 
kind of spaghetti. A canvas curtain hangs from the 
top of the wagon part way to the ground. The 
people line up between the counter and the curtain, 
to be served by the man inside, so all that can be seen 
is bare legs and feet. All night long there was con- 
tinuous passing by the hotel, wagons drawn by men, 
taxis, bicycles and every other form of vehicle imag- 
inable. The clatter of wooden gaeta never ceased until 
one began to wonder whether these people never slept. 

We took an early morning train for Tokyo, ar- 
riving there a little after noon. For several hours we 
rode along the seashore, through the hills and near the 
base of the far-famed Fujiyama, with not even a 
glimpse of the higher slopes or the summit, which were 
hidden by mist. I had been promised a view of the 
peerless mountain on this trip, only to be disappointed. 
I seemed to be destined to stay in Japan and never 
see it—not an entirely unique experience for travelers, 
so I was told. From the universal use of Mt. Fuji 
in the art of the country, I had ignorantly assumed 
that, whatever else might be hidden, this peak was 
always in view. For three weeks I nearly strained my 
eyes looking for it, but all in vain. I was told that, 
like other Japanese maidens, Fuji is shy and retiring. 

Disappointed as I was at this failure to view the 
great mountain, the return to “Tokyo and home” 
was all that had been anticipated. It had been an 
extremely interesting trip, affording much sight-seeing 
from the train, windows, and from automobiles, as 
well as an opportunity to visit all of our centers of 
work outside of Tokyo and learning at first hand about 
places whose names have been familiar, and meeting 
in their own fields those fellow-workers about whom 
and with whom I had had much correspondence. 

But while Tokyo meant home, it did not mean 
rest and loafing. Schedule 975, which Dr. Cary had 
drawn up in anticipation of my visit, was then in 
operation—not for long, however, as frequent changes 
had to be made in it from day to day. Dinner 
parties had been arranged to give me the opportunity 
to meet with leaders in various types of missionary 
work, some of whom have been in Japan at least forty 
years, and can speak authoritatively on the situation 
as they see it against the background of long experi- 
ence. I could not have learned more in years of 
study in Japan than I was able to gather from these 
men and women. I hope to write a special article 
later about their point of view. Plans had been made 
for me to visit our own centers in Tokyo and see the 
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various phases of our work. Invitations far too nu- 
merous to accept had to be regretfully declined, and as 
for sight-seeing, that seemed to be out of the question. 
I began to realize very clearly that work, not play, 
was the plan laid down for me by these tireless workers 
of ours. 

Apparently for my special benefit, a series of 
earthquakes was arranged, after they had been singu- 
larly free from them for some time. The second 
morning after our return we had the most severe 
shock I experienced while there. This one came with- 
out any warning tremors and with a loud bang. The 
only experience I have had which gave me the same 
feeling as an earthquake was when I first heard shells 
bursting in my neighborhood during the World War— 
a feeling of wonder as to what is coming next, and of 
utter helplessness to do anything about it. Fortu- 
nately the shocks we experienced did littie if any 
damage, but I could very well have dispensed with 
this sort of welcome. 

The Japan Council had been called to meet at 
the Carys’ home one afternoon of this week. This 
Council is composed of our American workers. Un- 
fortunately Miss Hathaway could not be with us, so 
her counsel from long experience was not available. 
She, however, maintains her keen interest in all of 
the work, and her advice is constantly sought by all 
the others. The reports of the various centers and 
phases of our work were presented, showing what has 
been attempted and accomplished during the past 
year. I hope to summarize these reports for the 
information of Leader readers. They reveal an amaz- 
ing variety of service by our small group of workers. 
Most of the time of the meeting was spent, not in re- 
ports of work done, but in a discussion of problems and 
the future of our work. These problems are many and 
pressing. Conditions are rapidly changing, and ‘“‘new 
occasions teach new duties.’” Our workers are very 
conscious of these problems and are trying to think 
them through. It is some comfort to know that other 
larger, older and richer missions are facing the same 
problems, and all together are working for a sane 
and constructive solution of them. 

The next afternoon the ministers held a special 
meeting at the Carys’. All of our Japanese ministers 
except Mr. Nagano came for the meeting, which was 
presided over by Mr. Soma, the president of the Japan 
Convention. Each one in turn reported on the ac- 
tivities, plans, prospects and problems of his church. 
I had an opportunity to tell them of conditions and 
feelings at home in regard to the support of the mis- 
sion, and the attitude of many Americans toward 
Japan. We had a very frank discussion of this whole 
matter, as well as of what policies may be developed 
in the future in view of this situation. While our rep- 
resentatives have been discussing this for months, I 
think I was able to give them a better understanding 
of the whole situation, coming, as I did, as an official 
representative of the church at home. I was able to 
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get an insight into their point of view and better 
understand their problems and outlook. 

In the evening all of us went to the Koishikawa 
Church at the Dojin House, for the ordination of 
Masao Shidara, which had previously been author- 
ized by the Fellowship Committee of the Japan 
Convention. The committee had honored me by 
appointing me to confer the fellowship of the Conven- 
tion during the service. It was a real pleasure to wel- 
come this splendid young man to our ministry. He 
has already made a place for himself by his preaching, 
personality and service. A fuller account of the 
service is being prepared by Dr. Cary for publication 
in the Leader, so I will omit details here. Most of the 
service was in Japanese. I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Dr. Cary preach the ordination sermon in English 
with an interpretation into Japanese. It didn’t 
“cramp his style’ as much as it did mine, as he has 
had more experience at it than I have. Mrs. Cary’s 
beautiful prayer of ordination, Miss Bowen’s solo, and 
my brief address were in English also. The church 
room was filled with people, some of the leaders of the 
Akasaka Church coming to join in the service. It 
was an impressive and beautiful service. By a strange 
coincidence, I was here participating in an ordination 
service with Dr. and Mrs. Cary, while the last pre- 
vious service of its kind which I had attended had been 
the ordination of their son-in-law, George Lapoint, in 
Norway, Maine, in which their son Harry Cary had 
taken part. 

The following day, on Miss Bowen’s invitation, 
I spent at Blackmer Home. This gave me an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the Home from top to bottom, to 
learn more of the work which is being done, and to 
discuss needs and future policies, that I might be able 
to talk of them intelligently when I get home. Of 
course, most prominent among the figures conjured up 
by imagination were those of Mr. Blackmer, whose 
picture I have seen so many times in the office of the 
W.N. M. A., and of Miss Osborn, whom I had met 
early in my work in the church. Not to be forgotten 
for one moment are their successors in the Home. 
Miss Hathaway’s spirit is felt everywhere. Here is 
some furniture left by Mrs. Rowe to remind us of her. 
Here is Bernice Kent’s room and here is Miss Bowen 
in person. From the windows one sees the “Sea of 
Roop” Mrs. Rowe told us about when she came 
home, the famous climbing rosebush planted at the 
time of the wedding of one of the faithful Home girls 
to Mr. Satak, now reaching clear to the roof, here the 
wistaria arbor given by Mrs. Theresa Homet Patter- 
son and, on the farther side of the yard, Dojin House, 
which was built by the contributions of many of our 
people in the Million Dollar Drive, the pledges for 
which I tried to collect as my first important duty 
when taking over the Secretary’s office in 1919. 

As an introduction to the home Miss Bowen took 
me to the hill on the opposite side of the valley, from 
which was taken a picture published in ‘‘“From Dream 
to Reality,” showing Blackmer Home dominating the 
scene. Now both sides of the valley have been built 
up in a way undreamed of by Miss Osborn when she 
started this work. The neighborhood has greatly 
changed, from a more or less poor section to a section 
filled with fine homes, prosperous small stores, and a 


fine large office building. The Women’s University, 
whose grounds are near the Home, and with the found- 
ing of which Miss Osborn had much to do, is planning 
to move to another section of the city some time in the 
future. Anticipating this move, girls from many 
schools, and not primarily from this university, are 
being taken into the Home. 

The building is a monument not only to the faith- 
ful women of the church and to Mr. Blackmer, but to 
the fine planning of those in charge and the honest 
workmanship of the builders. Through all of these 
years it has stood unharmed in spite of the earth- 
quakes in the vicinity. The great problem is the up- 
keep of a foreign style building in a climate such as 
that of Tokyo. Although painted but a few years 
ago, it is badly in need of another painting right now. 
The damp climate works havoc with paint. After 
seeing the condition of the building, especially in the 
most exposed places, I could well understand why the 
Japanese houses in this section are left with the wood 
in its natural state. Dojin House is not painted, but 
was treated with creosote, and while that is in better 
condition than Blackmer Home, it is in need of at- 
tention also. 

Inside the Home, I was shown the cheery rooms, 
most of them in Japanese style, although the living 
and dining rooms on the first floor and the American 
workers’ rooms and guest room on the second floor 
are furnished with American furniture. At present 
there are sixteen girls in the Home, because funds 
are not available to use it to capacity. 

Outside I was surprised and pleased to see the 
beautiful gardens on either side of the building. If 
pictures of them have been sent home, I missed them. 
On one side are shrubs and trees, and on the other 
flowers. Near the flower gardens is the home of 
“Peter,’’ one of the two male residents of the Home 
Compound. Peter is a mixture—head, body and 
hind legs of a German police dog, chest, front legs and 
color of a bull-dog. It will be worth a lot to see a 
picture of him when he attains his full growth. What 
the result will be, I can’t imagine. However, Peter 
is a friendly dog and a great pet of the whole family. 
He wags his tail and barks in the universal language of 
dogs everywhere. 

Returning again to the comfortable office, Miss 
Bowen answered many questions which were on my 
mind. Where do the girls come from? How are they 
selected? What are they doing? What are their plans 
for the future? What are their problems and possi- 
bilities? What of the Home in the rapidly changing 
conditions in Japan? Is there a place and need for it 
as it is now conducted?- We also discussed more 
practical matters, such as systems of record keeping, 
reports, etc. The time went all too rapdily to touch 
more than the surface of many of these questions, 
although I had several other opportunities to get light 
on them. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cary joined us for dinner that 
night with all of the Home family—-a Japanese meal, 
tasty and filling. Eating with chopsticks was becom- 
ing second nature with me, though I did have to ask 
for instructions when it came to cutting and eating a 
gelatine-like dessert. My critics were kindly and 
constructive, at least the Japanese were—the others 
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I think were somewhat unkind, out of pure jealousy 
that I was able to get so much to eat by this method. 

Another illusion was blasted. I had been told. 
_ many things about the Japanese which I had believed 
before I went there. “Japanese babies never cry.” 
They do. “Japanese young men and women never 
mix in society.” They do. “Japanese girls are very 
shy and quiet.’”” Maybe some of them are, but I saw 
just as much fun and heard just as many giggles per 
girl as I would in any similar group in America. 
Wholesome, gracious, jolly, were these girls in the 
Home. 

After dinner the girls put on a program for us 
which they had arranged by themselves. Using one of 
the parlors as a stage and the other for the audience, 
they gave us music, dramatic performances and some 
of the old Japanese stories and Japanese dances, con- 
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cluding with the song, ‘“‘America in Beauty.”’ The 
ingenious costuming and the fine dramatic skill of the 
actors and dancers as well as the ability of the mu- 
siclans made it a very delightful entertainment. 

During the evening Mr. Ono, one of the men 
from the Akasaka Church, showed some motion picture 
films which I had taken in Japan and Korea. The 
Clara Barton Guild girls came in a group to see them- 
selves as movie queens, and so added their bit to the 
pleasure of the evening. These movies I hope will 
add to the interest of the story I can present when 
I get back, and help our people to visualize our own 
work more effectively. 

One day this week was given to visiting the 
Midori and Ohayo Kindergartens with Miss Downing. 
Again the pictures I have will tell the story much 
more graphically than my words possibly can. 


Caleb Rich and Universalism’ 


Asa M. Bradley 


SPEAKER at the recent session of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Convention referred to 
John Murray as the “‘Father of Universalism 

| in America.” This is the commonly ac- 

cepted belief, but my study, incidental to the Cente- 
~ nary of our New Hampshire State Convention in 

1932, led me to think otherwise, and my thesis is that 

Caleb Rich, and not John Murray, was the preacher 

to whom we are indebted for Universalism as we 

now know it. 

Following the “Great Awakening” in 1735, there 
occurred a season of unrest, characterized by religious 
inquiry, and intensive Bible study. There was a 
falling away from the churches of the Standing Order, 
and the gathering of groups of dissenters. To this 
situation came Murray with Rellyism, and also El- 
hanan Winchester with his peculiar doctrine. Neither 
made any attempt at organization to secure perma- 
nence to their work. They were ‘“‘sowers who went 
forth to sow,” but with no thought for a harvest. 
What they really accomplished was preparing the way 
for the definite, constructive work of others who were 
yet unknown, but in training. 

Caleb Rich was a farmer boy, and with only the 
scanty education usual to his class. Together with 
his father he had broken with the Standing Order, 
turning to the Baptists, the refuge of dissenters of 
that time. On becoming of age he located in War- 
wick, Mass., to become the leader of a small company 
of Baptists. His Bible study gave him new ideas of 
its teaching, but he was slow to accept the logic of 
his findings, and did not preach his new beliefs as- 
sertively. However, it soon resulted in the expulsion 
of himself with two others (Nathaniel Rich and Joseph 
Goodell), who united as a church, to be joined within 
a year by seven others. This, in 1773, as far as I 
know, was the first organized Universalism. 

In 1775, while furloughed from the Continental 
Army, he visited his native town of Sutton, and 
preached in Milford and Oxford. 


*Address before the Universalist Historical Society on its 
hundredth anniversary, May 22, 1934. 


Returning to Warwick, he organized a church, 
drawing its membership from Jaffrey, Richmond, 
Winchester, and other near-by New Hampshire towns. 
He was ordained (1781?) by the Rev. Adams Streeter, 
and it is my impression that he was the first Uni- 
versalist to be ordained as such; possibly Murray may 
have antedated him. He drafted articles of faith, the 
first to express our doctrine. His biographer writes 
that these were prolix and unwieldy, but they had 
the merit of being an effort to define the faith. Mr. 
Balch wrote of seeing them in Rich’s handwriting, 
but no copy is now known to be in existence. 

David Ballou and his younger brother, Hosea, 
were from Richmond. The Universalism which the 
latter preached in early years was that of Caleb Rich, 
as developed and interpreted through Ballou’s master 
mind. Of Hosea Ballou, Dr. John White Chadwick, 
Unitarian, wrote: ‘“He was an uneducated man, but 
he knew his Bible as well as it was possible for one who 
knew no other book; and he was a great preacher, and 
a great man.” 

In the same vein, Dr. A. A. Miner wrote: “It is at 
least an open question whether his lack of acquain- 
tance with books was not one of the conditions of his 
originality and power.” 

Dr. McCollester, the elder, said of him: ‘“He was a 
stockholder in the bank of original thought.”’ 

We read in the Rev. Nathaniel Stacy’s Memoirs: 
“Mr. Ballou was perfectly an original genius—he 
never borrowed anything, not a single idea, from any 
man, or any author save the inspired word.” 

This was he who produced ‘Notes on the Par- 
ables,’’ and that most daring adventure, ‘‘A Treatise 
on Atonement.” It was inevitable that those in- 
doctrinated by Rich should gravitate to this aggres- 
sive leader. A most extraordinary group of young 
men was brought to the front, who were to go out with 
a gospel message that was different. The New Eng- 
land General Convention localized, and for more than 
a quarter of a century held its sessions within a re- 
stricted area in the small towns of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, which accounts for the fact that our 
Profession of Faith was adopted in Winchester,. 
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But there came the time when the ripened seed 
burst its pod, to be carried by the winds afar, and 
Stacy was pioneering in New York, Abner Kneeland 
minister in Charlestown, Hosea Ballou and Sebastian 
Streeter in Boston, Hosea Ballou 2d in Medford, Rus- 
sell Streeter in Portland, and the tale grows in the 
telling. It was reported in 1865 that twenty-six 
Universalist ministers were natives of Sullivan County, 
New Hampshire, nine of whom were from the town 
of Lempster, with A. A. Miner the outstanding 
figure; and seventeen from Cheshire County, to whom 
we add Dr. Lee S. McCollester as No. 18, and there 
may have been more. Nor does this include Sebas- 
tian Streeter and several others who grew to man- 
hood, and entered the ministry from this locality. 
Also we should consider A. D. Mayo, born in War- 
wick, Sumner Ellis of Orange, and Nathaniel Stacy of 
New Salem, these of Massachusetts. And from 
Vermont, Hosea Ballou 2d and Levi and William 
Ballou of Guilford and Halifax, I. D. Williamson of 
Pomfret, T. J. Sawyer of Reading, W. S. Balch of 
Andover, J. S. Lee of Vernon, James Shrigley, born in 
England, but reared in Putney, and, in recent years, 
Myron Cutler and Dwight Ball, who have passed 


on, and Stanley Spear and Merrill Ward still active. 

Do you realize the significance of all this? The 
Ballous, Streeters, Skinners, Willises, Balches, Fletch- 
ers, and McCollesters; Stacy, Lee, Williamson, Saw- 
yer, Miner, Ellis! Here is an epitome of our denomi- 
national history. Can you think of the Universalist 
Church apart from these personalities? 

In those years when the Convention was seemingly 
in obscurity, it was finding itself; it became definable; 
and when it emerged to take its place among the 
Christian forces, it had an intelligible answer to the 
question, ‘“‘What do Universalists believe?” 

I have touched a few high spots; the subject is 
too large for sketchy treatment. Caleb Rich mag- 
nified his ministry but did not push himself. His doc- 
trine was his own. He knew only his Bible, met no 
other Universalists till long after he had been preach- 
ing the doctrine. He knew nothing of Rellyism, and 
had never read Winchester’s writings. He did not 
seek places of honor at Conventions, but gloried in 
the success of the young men who were sailing the 
course which he had charted. He probably had no idea 
of how great was his part in the shaping of Christian 
doctrine for a century to follow. 


Nationalism-- Another Battle Line 
Julius Seelye Bixler 


PPACG|' all questions from which the juice has been 
C ew) squeezed, surely that of nationalism has 
% | S| been drained the driest. Nationalists are 

CX} using the same formulas that have been used 
for centuries, and we who feel that nationalism is a 
limited ideal find that what we would say has also been 
said many times before. The situation reminds one of 
the Egyptian manuscript, now residing in the Im- 
perial Museum at Constantinople, and supposed to 
date from the second millennium before Christ, which 
reads: “Evil days have come upon us. A spirit of 
unrest is at hand. Children no longer obey their 
parents. Everybody wants to write a book. The 
end of the world is manifestly approaching.’’ Then 
there is the more modern instance of the German pro- 
fessor’s wife who deplored the lack of interest in her 
husband’s teaching. ‘‘Why,” said she, “twenty-five 
years ago students thronged my husband’s classroom, 
but now no one goes to hear him. And the thing 
that I can’t understand about it is that his lectures 
are exactly the same today, word for word and comma 
for comma, as they were when he started teach- 
ing!’ 

There is, however, one element in our present- 
day situation which marks it off even from the recent 
past. As late as the nineteenth century many of the 
ablest thinkers on political subjects held to the view 
that, while a certain amount of internationalism was 
desirable in the economic field, nationalism as a po- 
litical ideal was still valid. One can find this in the 
work of British authors, for example, who championed 
free trade while hailing at the same time the forma- 
tion of new states on the Continent and the patriotic 
zeal which made them possible. Today we are be- 
ginning to see, however, that if nations are economi- 
cally interdependent we cannot encourage them to 


eo, 


cultivate the kind of nationalistic spirit which may 
at any time raise barriers between them. Interna- 
tionalism is less of a dream than formerly, and more of 
a fact, the implications of which we are trying to 
work out. True it is that Italians and Germans are 
vying with each other to proclaim the glories of a na- 
tional resurgence. But their phrases have a hollow 
sound. We feel increasingly that this is not the way 
for mature men and women to grapple with the prob- 
lems that confront them. We know today, as we did 
not know before, that civilization cannot stand another 
armament race. 

Furthermore, and this, it seems to me, can be 
made another hopeful element in the situation, our 
knowledge is pointed up and made more directly ap- 
plicable to our needs by the fact that it is born of 
fear. All over the world people are afraid that war 
is coming. It is true that this fear is helping to pro- 
duce the thing it dreads. But if it can be controlled 


it can be turned into a more positive channel. At. 


least it is true that a philosophy of war is a thing of 
the past. War as such is no longer glorified among us. 
We are in the Pauline position of seeing and approving 
the better but following the worse because of a cer- 
tain weakness in our own instinctive equipment. 
What we need at present is more of the Socratic 
attitude in order to make the ideal which we recog- 
nize as reasonable a truly compelling force in our 
actions. 

If, then, our conflict is not so much between 
head and heart as between head and habit, or, in the 
jargon of our day, between conscious idea and un- 
conscious drive, the next hopeful element in the situa- 
tion appears in the fact that we know more than for- 
merly about these unconscious drives and what to 
do for them. According to the psychologist, the first 
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thing to do is to see what they are and understand 
how they influence us. But it is always easier to see 
them at work in the other fellow than in one’s self. 
Let us, accordingly, take a few illustrations from con- 
temporary Germany, where the patriotic interest is 
most rampantly and blatantly active. What has 
come over the minds of these Germans to make them 
say and do things which seem so completely out of 
accord with the modern world’s need? 

The first thing that impressed me on a recent 
visit to Germany was that the patriotic impulse has 
much to say for itself if it can find the right spokes- 
man. ‘Take, for example, the type of kindly, courte- 
ous German whom we all know, who has been forced 
to climb the Hitler bandwagon because he does not 
see any other way of saving his most cherished pos- 
sessions. Such a person will say to you: ‘‘Of course I 
deprecate this intolerance and persecution. The Jews, 
it is true, have been treated shamefully. But I believe 
that is a passing phase. Meanwhile it is necessary to 
make over the nation’s will. After all, our country is 
to us not merely the land in which we live, but our 
culture, our music and philosophy, our way of looking 
at the world and at life. Now we could hardly have 
been expected to receive passively for so many years 
the indignities to which we as a people and our culture 
as our product have been subjected since the war. 
Remember that on the physical side all our children 
were starved, and have grown up as a weakened 
generation, by the blockade whic was maintained for 
several months afier the armistice. Then we were 
disarmed, while our foes continued to spend huge 
sums for defence. Could we go on forever with no 
protection against this ring of armaments enclosing 
us? And could our young people be expected to do 
nothing to assert themselves against the shame of 
defeat and the stigma of guilt with which, in addition 
to the reparations burden, the Versailles treaty sad- 
dled them?”’ 

To such questions it is not easy to reply, especially 
when one knows that the more obvious answer is not 
the more profound one. Another conversation, of a 
somewhat different nature, took place when I visited 
Dr. Jaeger, Prussian commissioner for the evangelical 
churches, a satellite of Hitler, who wrote the church 
constitution and has recently burst into the news dis- 
patches with a declaration of war to the death against 
all pastors who do not fall into line. I had com- 
mented on my surprise that the Jews were perse- 
cuted in the name of Christianity when Jesus was 
himself a Jew. To this the commissioner replied: 
“T fear, my friend, that you are still misinformed. 
We know now that Jesus was an Aryan, as were the 
Old Testament prophets who preceded him.” The 
commissioner went on to explain that Aryan in- 
fluences were back of all progressive forces in history, 
that Jesus and the prophets were progressive forces, 
and that, therefore, in their case Aryan influences 
must have been at work. What had happened to a 
man who could say such things? Obviously he be- 
lieved them. But he could believe them only because 
in the intense nationalistic enthusiasm of the moment 
he had been plunged into a current of excitement 
which his scholarship and his sense of the appropriate 
were alike unable to resist. 
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On another occasion I spoke with an official in 
Jena who, with rising color in his face, and every 
evidence of great feeling, observed: ‘““Germany can 
never forget the humiliating insults which she has 
suffered at the hands of France since the close of the 
war.” Then his whole expression changed as he 
continued: “And she also can never forget the intense 
gratitude with which she received the helping minis- 
trations of the American Quakers who came with re- 
lief measures immediately after the armistice.” Such 
remarks help one to remember that the problem is one 
of cumulative effect. Germans cannot forget what 
France did under Napoleon and Clemenceau. French- 
men cannot forget what Germany did under Bismarck, 
and what she tried to do under Ludendorff. Can 
anything relieve this situation except ‘“‘the expulsive 
power of a new affection?” 

The patriotic virus has, in rather pathetic fashion, 
entered the blood even of the persecuted Jews. Prac- 
tically all of the Jews with whom I spoke wanted to 
stay in Germany. ‘These Germans are our people,” 
they said. ‘‘We have sacrificed with them in the war 
and the peace. We have absorbed and contributed 
to their culture. Their problems are our problems. 
Why should we wish to leave?’ One courtly old 
gentleman was especially distressed about his son, a 
rising young scholar. ‘“‘My son had a call to Paris,” 
he told me. “But how,” he asked, “‘could he accept? 
We have suffered too much at the hands of the French 
for my son to be able to feel at home in Paris or to do 
good work there.’ Jews, in other words, are loyal 
to Germany even to the point of hating the French as 
good Germans should. It is a strong inner drive 
which can nourish this loyalty to a state which denies 
them both physical livelihood and spiritual kinship. 

The last conversation to be quoted was in some 
respects the most depressing of all. A German friend, 
an international lawyer deeply interested in the cause 
of peace, had gone with me to visit a Frenchman who 
has encouraged international good will by developing 
student centers in various European capitals where 
students from different countries may become ac- 
quainted. In the course of the afternoon the German 
remarked that it was easy for those who had heard 
Hitler’s latest speech over the radio to realize that he 
was a man of peace. “Yes,” said the Frenchman, 
“we heard what he said, but what does he mean? 
For what purpose are these warlike preparations?” 
“They are merely the signs of a restless nation,” re- 
plied the German. ‘‘After all, you can’t expect us to 
lie flat on our backs forever.’’ “No,” said the French- 
man, “but we in our turn would appreciate a more 
cordial reception of our peace overtures. It was 
France, you know, which suggested an international 
police force.” “Yes,” said the German, “but where 
were the munitions to be kept—was it not on French 
soil?” As the conversation became more heated I 
became more depressed. What chance have France 
and Germany of understanding each other, I won- 
dered, when these two high-minded representatives 
find it so difficult to come to terms? And if France 
and Germany cannot understand each other, what 
hope is there for the rest of the world? 

One thing seems clear. The fear in Europe to- 
day has in many cases gone beyond the point where it 
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can be a helpful force in pointing the way to reason. 
It has become a psychosis. Each European knows 
that his city can be bombed in a couple of hours’ no- 
tice by a fleet of airplanes from a foreign capital, and 
he follows his daily life with a constant sense of the 
horrible things that airplanes can do with bombs and 
poison gases. Further, because of the bungling policy 
which has been followed in recent years and the em- 
ployment of a spirit of revenge instead of the tolerance 
which should have followed the war to end war, the 
fear of Europeans is directed not toward war in gen- 
eral, but toward the next-door nation which is making 
such ominous preparations for war. Each country is 
afraid and therefore acts foolishly. Should it be im- 
possible for each to realize that the foolishness of the 
other springs straight from its fear? And if this 
realization comes, can it not be made to act as a pre- 
ventive to its own foolishness? Is it not our special 
chance, here in America, separated from those we fear 
by oceans and not by rivers, to realize objectively 
where this insanity is leading and to do something 
about it? What is there to do? 

First of all, we can uncover these psychological 
forces which are driving us to destruction and observe 
what their influence is. ‘To free ourselves from uncon- 
scious drives we must first make them conscious. 
Face your habits and instincts, and they become no 
longer merely instinctive but in part the results of your 
deliberate choice. See what it is that is happening to 
you, and something else will happen. Recognize the 
fact that you:are in the grip of an unworthy emotion, 
and its grip is broken. 

Second, while we are transforming fear of our 
neighbor into fear of evil, especially in ourselves, can we 
not recognize the rightfulness of the patriotec impulse in 
its purer form? 'There are certain areas in which the 
ideal of internationalism cannot and should not be ex- 
pected to supplant our own patriotic feelings. Love 
for the homeland and belief in its special worth can- 
not be denied without denying one’s own emotional 
integrity. Inarecent article in Harper’s Mrs. Katha- 
rine Fullerton Gerould reduces it to a sense of smell, 
and makes our patriotism in essence a dislike for the 
smell of other races. Admitting the pungency of her 
comment, I think Mrs. Gerould goes too far, and that 
we can educate our noses, or make ourselves less de- 
pendent on them. But the general point is well 
taken. We like our own, and believe in its right to 
our allegiance. Yet the fact that we prefer the hills 
of the Connecticut Valley does not mean that we 
must go to war for their superiority over those of the 
Schwarzwald. Indeed, the appeal to arms would be a 
strange way of settling the question of superiority. 
More appropriate is the method of developing what is 
unique in our heritage. Germany has contributed 
philosophy and music, and modern Germans may well 
be proud of it. We have developed an industrial 
situation of which we are less proud, but which chal- 
lenges us to its own improvement. And we do havea 
parliamentary form of government which, with its 
defects, has worked surprisingly well in such a 
conglomeration of races and creeds. Can we not 
turn our patriotic zeal toward the perfecting of that 
which is our own, and exhibiting it before the eyes of 
others? 


Third, while we are in the process of examining our 
instinctive drives, it may be well to ask whether we are 
not ourselves inclined to take a childish attitude toward 
military show. We thrill to the searchlights when the 
fleet comes in, and none of us is immune to the call of 
the band at the head of marching men. But, after 
all, are uniforms and saluting, and heel-clicking, and 
artificial discipline, and mass formations, a reasonable 
part of the life of adults, and is our response what 
should be expected of mature men and women? 

Fourth—before it 1s too late we must cultivate the 
liberal sentiment in other countries by showing that 
liberalism prevails in our own. It is true that this will 
be difficult. But, although the German press is 
muzzled, Germans in increasing numbers are reading 
Swiss and even British newspapers, and the plain man, 
like the government, is anxiously watching opinion 
in the rest of the world. That there is a strong liberal 
sentiment in Germany and also in Japan, no one who 
has been in those countries can doubt. It will not be 
encouraged or made more articulate by the passage 
of a big navy bill in the United States. It will be im- 
measurably strengthened by anti-war manifestoes 
such as the one recently issued by Dr. Fosdick and 
others. A government cannot wage war today unless 
its people support it. And the people will not support 
it unless they believe that the war is a defensive one. 
This can be positively stated to be true in Europe, as 
true today as it was in 1914. With Japan the case _ 
is more complicated, but events such as the arming of 
Russia do not lead one to believe that a threatening 
show of force will be effective even there. The one 
way to make men realize that both of two conflicting 
nations cannot be on the defensive at the same time 
is to have communication and understanding between 
those who are working against war in both camps. 

Fufth—we must be tireless in our support of the 
agencies working for peace. We must have interna- 
tional law and an agency which can guarantee security 
to those who are afraid of losing it. To the question, 
“Who wrote the Iliad?” it has been replied: “Either 
Homer, or another man by the same name.” Simi- 
larly with regard to the League of Nations, we must 
have it or another League doing the same job. And 
the World Court is if anything even more important. 
Our peace societies seem to be making little headway, 
but we must support them in their hour of trial. 
The positive feature is that student sentiment was 
never so strongly against war. The very fact that 
the subject is so generally discussed shows that men 
are alive to the issue and are groping for a way to 
meet it. And in spite of our floundering we are 
making some progress. A war memorial sponsored 
by the Legion, recently unveiled at Orange, Mass., 
bears the inscription, “It shall not be again.” The 
response of the Protestant ministers to the question- 
naire issued by Kirby Page is highly impressive. And 
the signatures which continued to lengthen the list 
of those who believe that disputes can be settled with- 
out increasing armaments must in the long run in- 
fluence the minds even of Congressmen. 

Siath—as to the economic factors, the New Deal is 
itself making us aware of the direction in which we must 
move af there is to be either economic security or inter- 
national peace. A national existence based on greed, 
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as we now know, cannot avoid conflict within itself 
or with its neighbors. And the first and most pressing 
need, from the point of view of peace, is to get rid of 
private profit in the manufacture of armaments! 
Seventh and finally—in this as in other matters, our 
salvation lies in religion. As the ancient prophets 
knew and as modern philosophers are slowly dis- 
covering, it is in religious experience that old habits 
are sloughed off while new purposes take their place. 
When we stand in the presence of the Absolute, rela- 
tive loyalties fall into their appropriate scheme. The 
revolt of the embattled German pastors is a case in 
point. Even for the loyal German, the allegiance 
which the state can require has its limits. But let 
none of us suppose that religion calls us to a path which 
it will be easy to follow. It is hard to examine our- 
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selves, to get rid of fears and prejudices, to make 
reason supreme even in our private life, to give up the 
thrill that comes over exhibitions of national prowess, 
to reconcile ourselves to a situation where definite 
limits are set to individual and national acquisitiveness. 
We shall need more courage, more love, and more con- 
fidence in reason than we have shown heretofore. And 
this means that we shall need a religion which does 
not, as have some religions in the past, lend support 
to delusions of grandeur. We need above all else a 
religion which shall sharpen our insights and fortify 
our wills for the sacrifice of habits and prejudices and 
the cultivation of that consecrated attitude which 
alone can assure the triumph of the ideal. But what 
religion is better equipped to help us here than the 
religion of the Cross? 


Liverpool Cathedral in Revolt 
Charles R. Joy 


arp)| NITARIAN thought has not yet lost its power 
| to stir the minds and hearts of mankind. 
Two Unitarians, a clergyman and a layman, 
have set the Church of England by the 
ears. The controversy, which quite inadvertently they 
started, has for months been the chief topic of re- 
ligious interest throughout the length and breadth of 
England. Resounding echoes of it have been heard in 
far corners of the world. 

Many will recall the circumstances. A _ dis- 
tinguished Unitarian clergyman, the Rev. Lawrence 
Redfern, minister of Ullet Road Unitarian Church, 
Liverpool, was invited to preach the Assize Sermon in 
Liverpool Cathedral on October 22, 1933. Dr. L. P. 
Jacks, formerly Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, now editor of The Hibbert Journal, was asked 
at about the same time to give three addresses at 
special Sunday evening services. The first invitation 
was extended by the Dean of the Cathedral, Dr. F. W. 
Dwelly, and Professor Charles E. Raven (who began 
the special services at Liverpool in 1924), without 
the knowledge or consent of the Bishop of Liverpool, 
Dr. Albert A. David, in the belief that the special 
form of service in use since 1926 at all Assize services 
in Liverpool was not in title or in fact a regular ser- 
vice of the church. The second invitation had the 
full approval of the Bishop of Liverpool. 

‘On November 17, Lord Hugh Cecil, a leading 
layman in the Anglican Church, whose grandfather 
was a Unitarian, wrote to The Manchester Guardian, 
expressing alarm at the report that such men were 
to be invited to preach at the Cathedral. Learning 
later that the preaching had already taken place, and 
that the Bishop of Liverpool refused to proceed 
against the Dean of the Cathedral, Lord Hugh peti- 
tioned the Lord Archbishop of York to cite the ‘Right 
Reverend Father in God, Albert Augustus, by divine 
permission Lord Bishop of Liverpool, in respect to 
certain offences against the law ecclesiastical.” To 
Lord Hugh the liberty of prophesying was a pesti- 
lential thing. The church must choose between law 
and order on the one side and chaos and anarchy on 
the other. The action of the Liverpool authorities 
had caused a scandal in the Church, he said. 


There were months of controversy within the 
Anglican fold, Unitarians for the most part sitting by, 
much interested, little concerned, mildly amused. 

At last in the early part of June, 1934, the Con- 
vocation of York assembled. Dr. Hanley Henson, 
Bishop of Durham, submitted a resolution. It was 
seconded by the Bishop of Manchester. The Bishop 
of Liverpool answered the charges. He explained that 
he had not consented to the invitation extended to 
Mr. Redfern to preach the Assize Sermon on Sunday 
at 11 a. m., and had taken steps to see that such an 
incident should not be repeated. He accepted full 
responsibility for the invitation to Dr. Jacks, and 
stoutly defended his course, as within the liberty ac- 
corded to the clergy for non-liturgical services of the 
church. 

Dr. David himself did not vote. Of the fourteen 
bishops constituting the full House, twelve voted for 
the Bishop of Durham’s resolution, none voted against 
it. The Upper House, therefore, went on record as 
placing definitely outside the Christian communion, 
all those who have not been baptized into the name of 
the Holy Trinity, and all those who do not hold the 
“common Christian Faith of Jesus Christ” as ‘Very 
God of Very God Who for us men and for our 
salvation came down from heaven and was made 
man.” 

This was on June 7. On Sunday evening, June 
17, the Canon-in-Residence of Liverpool Cathedral, 
Dr. T. A. E. Davey, in place of the regular sermon, 
read an apology, which had been prepared by the 
Dean of Liverpool and Canon C. E. Raven and sent 
to Dr. Jacks. The writers stated that they were 
bitterly ashamed of the action of the Convocation. 
The present attempt, they said, to apply test-creeds 
to non-conformists must strike the unprejudiced mind 
as not far from blasphemous against the Holy Spirit. 
The letter to Dr. Jacks concluded: ‘‘Whatever the 
consequences we cannot and will not go back upon 
the road on which you have helped to lead us.”’ 

On the following Sunday evening Mr. Redfern 
read a similar letter of apology which he had received 
from Dr. Dwelly and Professor Raven. The letter 
said: ‘‘No one can interest himself in any effort to 
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promote the religious and moral welfare of our city 
without discovering how vast is the debt which we 
owe to the living members of the Unitarian churches. 
These are the men whom the Bishops in Convocation 
would now exclude from our fellowship, the men upon 
whom our invitation and your gracious response to it 
have brought this insult. We find it hurtful to 
imagine the damage which such blindness has done 
to the reputation of our Church for sincerity and for 
brotherhood.”’ 

What do these letters of apology mean? They 
mean that Liverpool Cathedral is in revolt against 
the high authority of the Convocation of York. How 
far this revolt may go, and what the results of it may 
be, no one at the moment would dare to say. But the 
officials of the Cathedral have displayed magnificent 
courage, and their words will have far-reaching in- 
fluence. They may, indeed, hasten the disruption 
of the Anglican Church, which already is an astonishing 
conglomerate of irreconcilables. There are many who 
say that when the Church is disestablished, the Anglo- 
Catholics will immediately secure control, and then 
the liberal elements will leave, perhaps not volun- 
tarily. At the moment it is clear that the decision of 
the Upper House at York does not represent the 
opinion of great numbers of people within the Church. 
Many of them have no sympathy for this drastic 
exclusion and excommunication of Unitarians. Other 


Anglican churches have offered hospitality to Uni- 
tarians, Dean Matthews of Exeter Cathedral among 
them. Anglicans in high places have condemned 
the action of the Convocation. I myself heard Dr. 
Perey Dearmer, Canon-in-Residence at Westminster 
Abbey, defend the Unitarian point of view at a regular 
Sunday morning service, in no uncertain terms. “Ne 
is just when men begin to talk about the divinity of 
Christ that they go wrong,’’ said he. ‘The reason is 
that no one knows anything at all about deity.” 
The controversy between Trinitarians and Unitarians 


_is irrelevant and obsolete today, in Dr. Dearmer’s 


opinion. 

The Anglicans, in order to exclude Unitarians, 
have had to define Christianity in terms of Nicaea. 
This, says Dr. Jacks, is suicidal, for a religion which 
cannot live without the creed of Nicaea to support it 
is a dying religion. Not only Unitarianism has been 
excommunicated, but science, philosophy, and human 
culture in general. 

Out of this controversy which, it must always 
be remembered, has been not with Unitarians, but 
within the Anglican fold, the Unitarians emerge 
stronger than ever, the Anglican Church with an un- 
sightly blot upon its escutcheon. The Church of 
England is itself a heretical body, in the eyes of Roman 
Catholicism. It should have hesitated in passing on 
to others the stigma under which it suffers itself. 


Maria S. Shinn 


After a brief illness Mrs. Maria S. Shinn died in the hospital 
at Biddeford, Maine, on Tuesday, August 7. A week earlier 
Mrs. Shinn was stricken with angina pectoris at Ferry Beach 
Park, where she has been a familiar and beloved figure since the 
early days when the Park was founded as a Universalist retreat 
by her husband, Dr. Quillen H. Shinn. 

Mrs. Shinn was born in Maine eighty-seven years ago, the 
daughter of Charles Burnell. She was married to Dr. Shinn on 
May 10, 1876. Dr. Shinn died September 6, 1907. Two sons 
survive, Edward L. Shinn of 74 Florence Ave., Arlington, Mass., 
with whom Mrs. Shinn made her home in recent years, and Dr. 
Philip Shinn, a physician in the service of the United States 
Veterans Bureau at Atlanta, Georgia. 

A large group of Universalist folk gathered in the Grove at 
one-thirty Friday afternoon, August 10, for the funeral of 
“Mother” Shinn. It was a simple, informal service, conducted 
by old friends of Dr. and Mrs. Shinn. Earle Dolphin played the 
organ. The Scripture lesson was chiefly from the 35th chapter 
of Isaiah, which Dr. Shinn loved to quote. 

The Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn., gave the 


address and the Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes read the following poem, | 


which she wrote on the occasion of her sister’s death: 


In Memory of a Beloved Sister 


It is midnight! 

Deep and deeper grows the darkness 
Ere the dawning of the day. 

All Nature sleeps— 

Borne from earthly cares and sorrows 
Into dreamland far away. 


All is still— 

And in the stillness 

Angel whispers seem to float upon the air. 
We can almost see their faces 

As they turn to God in prayer. 


Stern their duty, yet they come 

In love and mercy to our dear one faint and worn, 
Gently loose the cord of silver— 

Thus a child in heaven is born. 


And is this Death? 

Yes, ’tis Death to our mortal vision. 

Long we gaze into the face 

Of our loved one, once so radiant— 

All in vain,—we find no trace of recognition, 
And we turn away in sadness 

As we clasp that friendly hand, 

Once so full of warmth and welcome. 

Can we ever understand 

The meaning of these earthly cares and sorrows? 
Can we learn Life’s lesson well? 

God is Love and Truth and Wisdom 

And He doeth all things well. 


But is this Death? 

Not Death, O child immortal, 

For the good, the pure, the true, can never die. 
The soul that filled the form with beauty 

Still lives—we know not how or where— 

But this we know— 

An angel’s presence lights our pathway lest we fall, 
Bids us watch and wait and labor, 

And find in God our all in all. 


What is Death? 

Death is but the open doorway 
Leading unto life and light, 

Where the footsteps never falter 

In the path of truth and right. 
Where the toilers ne’er grow weary, 
Where their labors never cease, 
Until every soul is sweetly folded 
In the arms of Perfect Peace. 
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The Rev. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, N. H., and the Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons of Headquarters spoke briefly. The prayer 
was offered by Dr. Fenwick Leavitt of Worcester. 

Stanley Manning writes us: ‘‘Those taking part have long 
been closely associated with Dr. and Mrs. Shinn in one way or 
another. Dr. Leavitt and I were two of the boys that Dr. Shinn 
took out of divinity school and sent South. Dr. Leavitt and Mr. 
Blair were two of the boys who helped Dr. Shinn at the Weirs. 
Miss Forbes came here to Ferry Beach in 1901, the first season, 
and is now the only one left of the original Ferry Beachers who 
‘owned’ a room here in the Quillen House.” 

After the funeral burial took place in Evergreen Cemetery, 
Portland, where Dr. Shinn lies in the shadow of All Souls Church, 
of which he was once pastor. 

Mr. Manning’s address follows: 


Mother Shinn 

We hold this memorial service in the most fitting place for 
one who has gone home, for this was home for Mother Shinn. 
For thirty-four years she has been coming here. Since Dr. 
Shinn went away nearly twenty-seven years ago and her own 
home was broken up, she has felt that this place was her home. 
Autumn, winter and spring she spent elsewhere, but each summer 
she came home. 

Here walked the spirit of Dr. Shinn. Those of us who knew 
and loved him, and knew his love for the trees and woods, have 
almost seen him walking these wooded paths. Once he wrote: 

“ “Love Conquers All Things.’ This motto I saw on the wall 
at a college commencement, It is a good statement of Univer- 
salism, and it is true. The Divine Love must conquer all things, 
all discord, rebellion, enmity, evil and sin. All who believe it 
should place the motto ‘Love conquers all things’ on the wall of 
the soul, and then prove it to be true by showing how, every day, 
your own love, combined with wisdom and purpose, is able to 
conquer some things.” 

Mother Shinn’s love conquered much. It is no easy thing 
to be a minister’s wife. Even before Dr. Shinn became ‘“‘the 
Saint Paul of the Universalist Church’ his spirit was restless, 
and he never remained long in one place. New opportunities 
were continually beckoning him. Andso Mother Shinn, through 
the years of their earlier married life, had to do what most 
ministers’ wives must do, continually adapting herself to new 
people and new conditions—Lynn, Foxboro, Mansfield, Plym- 
outh, N. H., Deering, Westbrook, Rutland, Omaha. They were 
places of many different sorts, and hers was the task of making 
it home for him and for the boys in all of them. 

If it is hard to be a minister’s wife, it is still more difficult to 
be the wife of a missionary, whose work keeps him away from 
home a large part of the time, as Dr. Shinn’s did. He was always 
the soldier. His was always a militant religion. He was always 
fighting, fighting false doctrines, bad habits, evils of every sort, 
and building fortresses and redoubts and recruiting stations for 
the gospel of the love of God. It was hard work. I was with him 
several times in Georgia when I began my ministry there, in the 
circuit of churches which he asked me to take. On his way 
home for the Christmas holidays he came to conduct my or- 
dination service. After it was over he took a late evening train, 
expecting to change cars and wait over for three or four hours in 
the middle of the night, to get to his next appointment in North 
Carolina. He was then a man getting along in years, but he 
would not spare himself. He often rode all night without a 
sleeper, to carry his message to those who were eager to hear it, 
and who had no chance to hear it from anyone else. 

But, however hard his work was, hers was the harder task. 
None of the thrill and joy of battle was hers. She had to stay at 
home and bring up the family. In the life story of Dr. Shinn, 
“Faith with Power,’’ Dr. McGlauflin wrote: 

“Little mention has been made of Dr. Shinn’s faithful wife, 
whose self-denial and sacrifice for her church were second only 
to that of her husband. Were they second? We may not know, 
but this is true, however separated from each other in time and 


space, none have been more closely united by the indissoluble 
ties of undoubting trust and love than Dr. and Mrs. Shinn. 
For these deeper ties, time had no power to divide and distance 
could not separate. For her, the mother of his children, the 
sharer of his burdens, the counsellor in all of his great under- 
takings, he has left this, among many tributes: 

“* “Will the reader pardon the personal allusion, and let me 
refer to one who, through all these years, has stood so faithfully 
and with such self-sacrifice by my side? Mrs. Shinn! Without 
such a wife, what could I have done, or what could I do in this or 
any other field of labor? To be absent from her and the sons so 
much of the time is not easy for me nor for her, but cheerfully 
always has she done her part, at the Weirs, in all the mission 
fields where I served and everywhere. What I owe to her will 
never be written, for it cannot be estimated in words and through 
words its expression is impossible.’ ”’ 

So we come to say good-by to her here, in the grove that 
she loved, and that he loved. On the last day that she was able 
to be out, she came here and walked the paths they used to walk 
together. This was home to her, and from this home she has 
gone on to the other home just beyond our sight, whither he 
went years ago. But when we come back here again next 
summer, I know that she will be here as before, not in the frail 
body, but in the strong, tender, loving, understanding spirit. 

She was not old. Some people have learned the secret of 
timelessness, and she was one. Just a little while ago she wrote 
these lines: 

Age is a quality of mind. 

If you’ve left dreams behind, 
If hope is cold, 

If you no longer look ahead, 

If your ambitions all are dead, 
Then you are old! 


But if from life you take the best, 

If in your life you keep the zest, 
If love you hold,— 

No matter how the years go by, 

No matter how the birthdays fly, 
You are not old! 


And so we come to say good-by to one whom we have loved 
long since, and lost, not even for a little while. 


Good-by— 

You’ve gone to prove the faith 

That guided straight your life 

And touches all our hearts with hope— 
The faith in love, eternal, changeless, 
Strong enough to touch all hearts 

In God’s good time— 

Good-by. 


* * * 
EVERYTHING TURNS OUT WELL 


Lewis W. Douglas, Director of the Budget of the United 
States Government, was asked this question: ““How much would 
the burden of the American taxpayer be reduced if the foreign 
governments had not defaulted?”’ Mr. Douglas, supposed to be 
a wizard in government finances, answered: “If the foreign gov- 
ernments had paid their debts, it probably would have intensified 
the chaos in international currency, paralyzed further inter- 
national trade, diminished our profitable ability to produce, and 
possibly increased the burden on the American taxpayer rather 
than diminished it.’’ Under the circumstances it is perfectly 
fine that the foreign governments defaulted, and when they read 
the words of Mr. Douglas they will feel that their action was 
really philanthropic! Ought we not to return the money which 
poor little Finland paid? Seriously speaking, of course, Mr. 
Douglas meant that had the nations paid up, in their present 
state of mind there would have been repercussions which would 
have cost us more than we received.—Watchman-Hxaminer. 
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FERRY BEACH AUGUST 4-11 
A. Gertrude Earle 


Other groups may be more vocal in expression of their joy, 
but surely none are more sincerely happy to reach once more the 
familiar scenes of Ferry Beach than the women who gather for 
the W. N. M. A. Institute and the small group of ministers who 
return year after year. This season this happiness was shadowed 
by the serious illness of our beloved Mother Shinn. Yet when a 
few days later the news came of her passing, we could only rejoice 
that her last activity had been in the place she loved so dearly. 
When she left the Quillen for the hospital, it was cheerfully, and 
her daily callers were welcomed with her accustomed courtesy 
and cheer. Truly this loved place has added a new sacredness 
because Mrs. Shinn passed from it to the higher life in which she 
trusted. 

Saturday evening, Aug. 2, found a group of sixty or more 
people, delegates to the Institute of the W. N. M. A. and to the 
Ministers’ Conference, and friends, in Rowland Hall for a lively 
and interesting get-together, at which names were learned of the 
newcomers, and old friendships renewed. 

Sunday gave us a wind a bit too cool for comfort, but that 
clear air which lends to the sea its bluest tints. The morning 
service included a sermon by the Rev. Clifford Stetson and music 
by Earle Dolphin, with Mr. Manning, Mr. Blair and Miss Kirk 
taking other parts. Mr. Stetson struck the note of joy in our 
salvation, bidding us avoid the weariness of too much attention 
to details while we miss the joy of our tasks. 

The afternoon gave a delightful surprise through an ad- 
dress in the hotel lobby by Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, discussing 
the question: “‘Is there immediate probability of war in Europe?” 
Dr. Andrews has so wide an acquaintance in Europe, especially 
in the less-frequented sections, and has given such careful study 
to its conditions, that he could speak with something like au- 
thority. His hearers were intensely interested and greatly 
cheered to find him giving an emphatic negative to his own 
question. 

The evening vesper service was of a very high order, led by 
the Rev. Isabella S. Macduff, with special music by Earle Dol- 
phin. 

Monday saw both groups, the women and the ministers, 
actively engaged in class work. The women had two periods, 
one on Japan taught by Mrs. Clifford Stetson, and one with a 
different leader each day, including Mrs. Arthur I. Andrews, 
Mrs. Ethel Manning, Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor and the Rev. 
Isabella S. Macduff. The ministers also had two classes, one led 
by the Rey. Stanley Manning and the other, a joint session with 
the women, addressed by the Rey. Ellsworth Reamon of Syracuse. 
Your scribe found herself in the same embarrassing position of 
other years, unable to be both a woman and a minister. This 
year she chose to be a woman, studying with Mrs. Stetson for 
the sake of her home Mission Circle, and then happily finding 
herself in the joint session without the difficulty of deciding 
whether to be loyal to her sex or to her profession. Mrs. Stet- 
son’s years in Japan made her an excellent leader, and her train- 
ing as a teacher told her how to enlist the cooperation of her 
pupils. In the joint session, all were agreed that Mr. Reamon 
gave us material of the highest value. He said one day that, 
while he knew many prominent leaders in our church would not 
agree with all he said, he wished some of those very men were 
sitting before him. Applause at once indicated that many of the 
class were seconding that wish. The series of addresses was a 
frank facing of things as they are and a challenge to all con- 
cerned to find the way out into something quite different. 

But all who attend institutes will agree that classes are only 
a part of their influence and inspiration. The hours when there 
are no classes, when friends meet again, when new friendships 
are formed, when mind strikes sparks from other minds, when 
sea and sky speak to us with the language which needs no speech 
—these are indeed among the most precious hours of all. The 
young folks who serve so faithfully in dining-room and kitchen 
and about the grounds, come and go in their evening leisure, 


adding a youthful and picturesque note to the place. Visitors 
drop in, the Fishers of Biddeford, the Bradleys from Kingston, 
N. H., and Arthur Webster, newly chosen minister at South 
Weymouth, the Rev. Arnold L. Simonson and his bride, Florence 
Weakley Simonson, from the larger parish at Canton and Liver- 
more Falls. 

The Fair calls an industrious group to the kitchen on Mon- 
day evening to make candy, and enlists the interest and support 
of all on Tuesday afternoon. Hazel Kirk hurries about making 
preparations for the Birthday Party on Thursday, while Milo 
Folsom and Eben Prescott steal a march on the others by having 
their own private birthdays with cakes and gifts and ev’rythin’, 
just as if we were not all supposed to celebrate at the same time. 
Stereopticon lectures on two evenings and a play on Friday are 
offered for our enjoyment. 

And so one more week at this beautiful shrine of our faith 
slips into history, leaving its permanent influence on the lives of 
many, and contributing its part to our personal enrichment and 


the leadership of our church. 
* * * 


SELLING THE UNDERWORLD TO AMERICAN YOUTH 
William H. Short 


As constant but dark factors in human society, crime and 
vice have properly found place in the drama of all ages. But it 
has remained for Hollywood to lift them out of their place of 
shame and to undertake to sell them to the youth of America 
and the world as a way of life. 

' An analysis of the contents of the 133 feature motion pictures 
released between the middle of January and the middle of May, 
1934, has just been made by Father Daniel A. Lord of St. Louis. 
He reports twenty-six plots or episodes built on illicit love; 
twenty-five plots or main episodes on seduction; two on rape; one 
on incest; twenty-five characters who are practicing, planning, 
or attempting adultery; three leading and many incidental char- 
acters who are presented as prostitutes; while thirty-five other 
major scenes and situations are anti-moral in character. 

In these same 133 pictures, Father Lord finds thirty-two 
murders (five justified and unpunished though not committed in 
self-defense); five suicides (three presented as justified); seven- 
teen gangsters or crooks in leading roles; and twenty-seven roles 
filled by criminals other than gangsters. These 133 pictures at 
this moment on our screens show, therefore, ‘‘eighty-one major 
crimes, not to mention wholesale murders in one super-film’”’ 
and numerous lesser crimes. 

This toying with crime and vice has occupied Hollywood for 
many years. Dale, in the Payne Fund Studies, found that sex 
and crime were the themes of 37 per cent of the feature films pro- 
duced in 1920, 46.4 per cent of those produced in 1925 and (in- 
cluding mystery and war which deal with violence and crime) 
51 per cent of the 1930 product; while crime appeared incident- 
ally in half the others. In 115 films analyzed in detail, 449 crimes 
were shown as committed or attempted (406 committed), two- 
thirds of them being crimes of violence. Only twenty-six of the 
115 were free from crime. The chances for at least fourteen 
years past have been about three out of four that a child going to 
the movies would see some form of crime. 

Could a civilization endure which to such an extent was’ 
busied with vice and crime? Yet with no thought of the harvest 
to come Hollywood is imposing on our children and youth a 
world divided about fifty-fifty between traditional morality and 
the underworld. 

Turning from the screen’s over-emphasis to its glorification 
of evil, one may be permitted to quote Father Lord’s recent 
characterization of pictures produced since the revised Hays 
“Morality Code” was issued in 1930. ‘Into the pictures was 
pouring a whole philosophy of evil. Sin was openly defended. 
Sex relationships became easy and careless. The gangster took 
his place as a glorified hero of the movies. . . . The companies 
began to present prostitutes as attractive and misunderstood 
and they specialized in fallen women.” : 

Just what is the share of movie responsibility for the shock- 
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ing increase of youthful delinquency and crime which led to the 
appointment of the investigating committee of the United States 
Senate that reported a few weeks ago, no one can say. But few 
will take issue with the statement by the Catholic Bishops on 
July 25 that ‘‘the habitual attendance at motion pictures in which 
scenes portray vice as the normal state of affairs, in which crimi- 
nals are attractively presented as men and women typical of real 
modern American life, in which Christian ideals are ridiculed as 
belonging to a lonely and not regretted past, has dulled the con- 
sciences of men and has blurred their moral perceptions.” 

It is a pity, for the films have all the while been capable of 
splendid things. Shall we not see to it that from now on they 
serve the higher life of the nation? 


* So * 


BETTER RELATIONS IN THE BALKANS 
Merriam Perchon 


Significant steps recently taken in the Balkans point to 
better international relations. Traditionally, the Balkans 
have exhibited the bitterest hatreds in Europe. In this area 
wars have all too often started. One would expect that at a 
time when Europe seems to be drifting into war, these countries 
would be in the lead. 

Ten years ago this was the case. The Greeks and the 
Turks had just fought an exhausting war, and all the inter-racial 
hatreds of the past six centuries between those two peoples were 
at white heat. Bulgaria was thoroughly disgruntled at the 
treatment she received at the end of the war. The much over- 
grown Rumania and Yugoslavia were having many troubles with 
their minorities. There was general friction among them all— 
Greece with Servia over an Aegean outlet, Rumania with Bul- 
garia over various points, and Greece with Bulgaria over minori- 
ties, reparations and an Aegean port. 

The beginning of a process of understanding was in the realm 
of bilateral agreements between two countries at a time, and so 
the progress has been spotty. As Yugoslavia and Rumania were 
at first more interested in their central European relationships, 
the first noticeable progress came between Greece and Bulgaria, 
and Greece and Turkey. The Greeks and Bulgarians arranged 
their minority question amicably by an exchange of populations, 
and by letting the League handle a serious boundary incident 
they built._up an anti-war mentality. Greece and Turkey had a 
great many outstanding matters of dispute and progress in set- 
tling them was slow. Questions of properties left behind by 
minorities, the question of Greek minorities left behind in Istan- 
bul and Turkish minorities left behind in eastern Thrace, and 
questions of armament, were the outstanding problems, and 
caused an endless amount of haggling. 

Then, inspired by certain officials of the League of Nations, 
a Balkan Conference was proposed, to which would come semi- 
official delegates. This idea was accepted by the countries in- 
volved, and the first Balkan Conference met at Athens in 1930. 
The delegates were important people and represented their 
governments semi-officially. They were important enough so 
that what they said carried weight in their own countries. How- 
ever, they were not government-appointed delegates, and so they 
were not bound by any questions of national politics in their 
votes. The avowed aim of the conference was to work out a 
road for Balkan understanding which would lead eventually to 
a Balkan Union, in which both economic and political coopera- 
tion would be stressed. ‘The first conference arranged for a 
second conference held in Istanbul in October, 1931, and also 
arranged for permanent committees to carry on investigation of 
difficult problems. A third conference met in Salonica last 
October. , 

These conferences created an atmosphere which made it 
possible for the Greeks and the Turks to agree on their points 
of misunderstanding. After this Greece and Turkey started out 
deliberately to educate the masses of their people to have a 
feeling of regard for one another. This process which Greeks 
and Turks started has since spread to other Balkan lands. The 


methods used so far have been realistic, and have always in- 
cluded facing up to the points of dispute between the countries. 
There were a series of acts which dramatized their national 
friendship, and gave each people an opportunity to develop good 
will for the other. The much publicized visits of leading states- 
men from Ankara to Athens and Athens to Ankara have been one 
important method. These have since been followed by the visits 
of other Balkan statesmen to neighboring capitals. Inter-country 
athletics, not only the Balkan Olympics but very frequent ex- 
change of football teams and tennis teams, have also received 
much publicity. Then not only have we had the toning down of 
war victory celebrations which offended other countries, but also 
a mutual participation in patriotic holidays which were not of- 
fensive. For example, a Turkish aviation unit participated in 
the tenth anniversary of the Greek Republic celebration, March 
25, 1934, and Turkish aviators in parachutes made to represent 
the Turkish and Greek flags descended, viewed by enthusiastic 
Greek crowds. Exchange visits of university professors and 
students have also been frequent. In countries where the press 
is controlled by the government in power, as it is in the Balkans, 
publicity, of course, can be used greatly to play up this new orien- 
tation of international good will. 

The Balkan Conferences also got at the question of text- 
books taught in the public schools, with the result that com- 
mittees in each country examined and overhauled their textbooks. 
I do not know what the results have been in all of the Balkan 
countries, but the new histories and geographies in Turkey speak 
in the highest terms of their neighbors. In the Turkish public 
school system one whole course is devoted to a study of a text 
called “‘Neighboring Countries,” the result of which is to give 
one a very friendly feeling toward the peoples described. The 
permanent effect of this new educational work is bound to he 
of the highest importance. 

The latest development is the recent. Balkan Pact of friend- 
ship which was signed by Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey. This pact should not be thought of as a goal, but merely 
as one step in a process leading toward a united Balkans. It 
was hoped that Bulgaria would also sign the pact, but she re- 
fused to. This caused much disappointment to the Turkish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Tevfik Rushtu Bey, who was the 
leading figure in having the pact drawn up. In the end, how- 
ever, this Bulgarian refusal will probably be a healthy thing, be- 
cause it has brought Bulgarian dissatisfaction out into the open. 
Already Yugoslavia has commenced negotiations with Bulgaria 
to clear up outstanding disagreements. However, one major 
complaint of Bulgaria—that she has never been given her long- 
promised Aegean port—is not at the moment being dealt with. 
Greece satisfied Yugoslavia by giving her a portion of the port 
of Salonica for free entry, and has made the same offer to Bul- 
garia. Bulgaria, however, was promised a port of her own at the 
end of the war, and claims her promise. It is to be hoped that 
she and Greece will work this out in a manner satisfactory to 
both. The fact must be faced that until Bulgaria feels she has 
had just treatment Balkan unity cannot e achieved. 

This Balkan Pact is rather vague, and speaks of little more 
than guaranteeing boundaries, so that its value is chiefly psycho- 
logical. That is to say it gave to four countries in the Balkans a 
feeling of Balkan unity, and gives a springboard for further steps. 
In itself it does not record any radical advance. The oppres- 
sion of the peasants and urban workers is too dangerous a provo- 
eation to revolt and intrigue to make one optimistic merely of 
governmental moves. Yet for every bit of progress away from 
mass slaughter, one must be profoundly grateful. 

But educational gestures proceed. The King of Bulgaria 
visited Bucharest some months ago, and for the first time since 
the war the Bulgarian national anthem was played in the capital 
of Rumania on a public occasion. He later went to Belgrade 
and visited the Yugoslav royal family. A number of leading 
bishops of the Yugoslavian Orthodox Church made a good will 
tour last fall in Bulgaria and received a much more enthusiastic 
welcome than they expected. Today Yugoslavia and Rumania, 
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although interested in central Huropean affairs, are actively 
working toward furthering their friendly relations in the Balkans. 

The importance of this Balkan movement is that it shows 
a group of countries deliberately trying to liquidate traditional 
hatreds, and to build up among their populations good will 
toward their neighbors. It is a piece of mass education in inter- 
national good will, carried on by the countries concerned, delib- 
erately, through a period of years, and with a definite end in view. 
If it succeeds in the Balkans, it can succeed anywhere. It has 
not reached its goal, in fact it still has a long distance to go. 
Balkan ill will is too deep seated to be eradicated by a few years’ 
effort. Probably the most important work that is being done is 
in the text booksin the publicschools. Itisnot where the Balkans 
have arrived, but what they are aiming toward, and the methods 
used in getting there, that are significant. In a world which is 
internationally very much upset, they present a striking piece of 
international realism in developing the will to understand their 
next door countries and to cooperate with them.— Nofrontier 
News Service. 

* * ES 
I. Q. FOR CHURCH MEMBERS 
Gordon M. Ridenour 


Dreams are queer. 

Five hundred people were seated in a large room behind 
five hundred school desks. Ten serious-looking young men 
walked up and down the aisles, giving a white booklet to each of 
the individuals. 

At one end of the room, facing the expectant groups, stood 
the professor, a stop watch in his hand. 

“Attention!’”’ he commanded sharply. 

‘Turn your booklets in such a way that the front page is 
facing you. Now, take your pencils and on the first blank line 
write your names and dates of birth.” 

He paused until his order had been obeyed. 

“On the second line write the name of the church to which 
you belong or which you attend.” 

He waited again. Five hundred pencils moved across five 
hundred front pages a second time. 

“Now put your pencils down.” 

The pencils were dropped noisily into the grooves on the 
desk tops. 

Then the professor cleared his throat. 

“This is a test,’’ he explained, “‘to see how well you can 
think. On the inside of your booklets are seventy-five questions. 
You are to answer them by one or two words in some instances, 
by true or false in other, and by numbers or letters in still other 
cases. You will not be expected to finish all the test, but answer 
as many questions as you can. When I say, ‘Go,’ take your 
pencils, turn over to the first page and begin to work. You will 
have exactly a half hour to answer the questions. At the end of 
that time I will say, ‘Stop,’ and the test will be at an end.” 

There was a hush throughout the room. Then a staccato- 
like “‘go” from the professor galvanized the group into action. 
The hurried turning of pages, the bending of heads, and the 
scratching of pencils ushered in a fateful half hour to be crammed 
with cerebral activity. 

Finally, the professor’s stop watch clicked an end to the 
period. 

And sighs of relief ascended from five hundred pairs of 
lungs. 

“That is all. Leave your booklets on the desks.” 

Frankly puzzled by what they had just undergone, the 
tested religionists moved from the room amidst a buzz of ex- 
cited conversation while the professor and his assistants collected 
the booklets from the desks and walked to his office through 
another door. 

Awaiting instructions from the professor, who was thumbing 
through some papers on his desk, the serious-looking young men 
sat down in chairs which surrounded a long oak table. At 
length, he turned to the youths, picked up the test booklets 
from the table, and said: 


‘““We will separate these booklets into groups according to 
the churches indicated on the front pages. Put all the Baptists 
at the far end of the table, the Congregationalists next, the 
Christian Scientists next, the Episcopalians next, the Lutherans 
next, the Methodists next, the Presbyterians next, the Taber- 
naclers next, and the Universalists and Unitarians in one pile 
up here next to me.” 

It was done. 

“Now we will correct the tests. Here are keys for the 
answers. Each will take one of the piles and correct all the tests. 
Jones, you correct all the Unitarian tests and Smith, you correct 
the Universalists. I will compute the I. Q. after the tests have 
been corrected and triple checked.” 

And for more than three hours they labored. 

“Boys,” spoke up the weary-looking professor, “we have 
some interesting results here.’”’ The boys crowded around the 
chair of the scientific psychologist. 

“In computing medians, I find that the Tabernaclers have 
the highest median Intelligence Quotient with a mark of 135; 
the Methodists are next with a median of 127; then come the 
Baptists with 124; the Presbyterians with 118; the Lutherans 
with 110; the Episcopalians with 102; the Congregationalists 
with 94; while the median for the Unitarians and Universalists 
is 79. Fifteen of those who took the test said they were atheists 
and for them the median Intelligence Quotient was 75.” 

“What are your conclusions, professor?’ queried one of 
the assisting ten. 

“Beyond any doubt whatever, these results indicate that 
it takes more intelligence to be a Tabernacler, a Methodist, or 
a Baptist than it does to be a Unitarian, a Universalist, or an 
atheist. 1 would go farther and say that evidently an orthodox 
belief presupposes a higher degree of intelligence on the part of 
the believer than does a rational one. To summarize: the more 
one believes the more one knows, the more one knows the more 
one believes.” 

“Gentlemen,’”’ concluded the professor, “today we have 
made a distinct contribution to scientific theology.” 


Dreams are queer. 
; K. Ok ok 


STATE BIRDS 


Among our most interesting neighbors are the birds, yet 
too few of us realize either their importance or their numbers. 
A small group of observers at Buffalo, New York, counted 245 
different kinds of birds within a radius of fifty miles of that great 
industrial city, during a period of only three years, and has 
records of more than 300 kinds as being seen during the past 
twenty years. It is surprising what a large number of birds live 
within a few miles of the city, and how few kinds are known to 
the average person. 

The campaign, which during the past few years has been 
waged by women’s clubs, to induce each state in the United 
States to designate some bird as its official bird, is awakening 
interest in our feathered neighbors. Today only four states, 
Connecticut, lowa, New Jersey, and Tennessee, have not adopted 
an official bird. By formal action of state legislatures all other 
states have chosen birds to represent them, the last state to do so 
being North Carolina, which designated the tomtit, or Carolina 
chickadee, as its representative. 

Birds have been chosen by the states for their beauty, be- 
cause of the economic value, for their pleasing songs, or because 
in some way they are tied by tradition to the state. Some birds 
have been chosen by more than one state, the western meadowlark 
being honored by seven: Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Kansas, Oregon, and Wyoming. The mocking- 
bird and the cardinal were selected by three states each: Arkansas, 
Florida, and Mississippi favoring the imitator, and Delaware, 
Illinois, and Kentucky the flaming one.- The robin was also 
chosen by three states, Michigan, Virginia, and Wisconsin, while 
bob-white was chosen by Oklahoma and Rhode Island. 

Alabama chose her bird, the flicker, or yellow-hammer, be- 
cause during the Civil War her soldiers were nicknamed yellow- 
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hammers from the yellow uniforms worn by the cavalry. Utah 
chose the California gull to remind her citizens of the great ser- 
vice done the state by these birds, when they saved a crop from 
insects in 1848. New York state once favored the robin, but in 
1927 changed her mind by legislative act, and bestowed the 
honor upon the eastern bluebird, an honor which this bird shares 
with Missouri, too. 

A long story could be written about how the various states 
came to choose the birds that now represent them. Even the 
District of Columbia has chosen a bird, the wood thrush, al- 
though the national bird is the bald eagle, and it would appear to 
some that the national bird ought to suffice for the Capital as 
well. Birds chosen by other states are: Arizona, cactus wren; 
California, valley quail; Colorado, lark bunting; Georgia, brown 
thrasher; Idaho, mountain bluebird; Indiana, eastern cardinal; 
Louisiana, brown pelican; Maine, chickadee; Maryland, Balti- 
more oriole; Massachusetts, veery; Minnesota, goldfinch; Nevada, 
mountain bluebird; New Hampshire, purple finch; New Mexico, 
road runner; Ohio, house wren; Texas, western mockingbird; 
Vermont, hermit thrush; Washington, willow goldfinch; and 
West Virginia, tufted titmouse. 

Perhaps in time the good work the women’s clubs have 
been doing will be reflected in an increased appreciation and 
love for our songsters. Then we may all know dozens of kinds 
of birds when we see them, or hear their notes, instead of the few 
that we now recognize.—Bernard Peterson, in Our Dumb Animals. 


ADVERTISING BALLYHOS 


Make them buy! This is the ery of big business today. 
How? By high-pressure publicity and advertising ballyhoo. 
There is no other way to compel people to purchase goods in an 
age such as the one we are now living in. Take a long look at 
the present scene, and the reason why produc rs and merchants 
are frantically spending their money in advertising becomes as 
clear as crystal. 

Many causes are at work to bring about the condition of 
over-production and under-consumption in which the world now 
finds itself. One of the foremost factors to be reckoned with, 
however, is the marvelous progress of invention and the amazing 
development of machinery. Where twenty-five years ago two 
hundred men were employed in a great factory, today through the 
introduction of labor-saving devices and machines that ‘‘do 
everything but think” a mere handful of employees, perhaps only 
half a dozen, are needed. They have the simple tasks of press- 
ing buttons or giving a little guidance here and there to the 
process by which raw material moves through various stages to 
the finished product. What has become of the 194 other work- 
men? They are among the unemployed, of whom we are told 
there were some 12,000,000 during the depression. And mark 
this! Another consequence of the revolutionary machine age is 
the rapidity and cheapness with which articles can be made to- 
day as compared with the slow and relatively expensive methods 
of creating the hand-wrought products of other days. Results? 
A flooded market. Now bring together the facts of wide-spread 
unemployment and the excessive over-production of complicated 
machines, and even the wayfarer can see why the average business 
man must find a way to make people buy his wares. He must 
exert pressure. Idle workmen, millions of them, with very little 
money to invest, salesrooms packed to the ceilings with articles 
that must be sold, factories that must be kept running for the 
sake of dividends or stockholders will also cease their buying— 
this is our baffling economic situation. Behold the vicious 
circle. Whatis to be done? It is a fight, it is warfare, it is win 
by hook or crook or the other fellow will get the business. And 
the principal method of grinding profits out of the desert of over- 
production and under-consumption is advertising. 

Why should Christians be interested in this subject of ad- 
vertising? Because, as it is now carried on, important ethical 
issues are at stake. For example, manufacturers are so deeply 
interested in unloading their surplus products that through the 
agency of high-pressure sales staffs, insistent advertising, and 


other means they practically force larger quantities of goods upon 
retail merchants than they can possibly dispose of. Again, 
through clever appeal!s to the emotions, repetitions of slogans, and 
other methods, the individual buyer, especially if he lack strong 
will-power and force of character, is induced to purchase un- 
necessary articles. Then, too, many a manufacturer, under our 
present system and in view of the bitter competition of modern 
business, every year or two makes some change, always de- 
scribed as an improvement, in his product, frequently inducing if 
not necessitating another purchase by an old customer. Wit- 
ness, for example, the razor business, with new types of holders, 
new styles in blades, advertised at frequent intervals. And what 
shall be said of the representations made in the screaming “‘ads’’ 
of enterprising firms? Do they tell the truth? The fact is these 
advertisements are built up by experts who give larger consid- 
eration to the psychology by which men and women can be in- 
duced to buy the goods than to a strictly honest announcement 
of the qualities of the product. 

One of the saddest spectacles in modern advertising is the 
way in which the medical profession has been exploited in this 
craze for money-getting. With regard to medicines, toilet 
articles, food, cigarettes, and liquor, in many instances doctors 
have been induced to prostitute their knowledge that tradesmen 
may make profits. In most cases these expert statements con- 
cerning the health-giving values of tooth paste, the antiseptic 
qualities of lotions, the vitamin content of certain foods, are within 
the law—just within the law. But the honest physician will tell 
you that very, very often advertising of this type is plain ballyhoo 
without any scientific foundation whatever, and creates an en- 
tirely false impression. 

Ballyhoo advertising, like racketeering and the war system, 
is one of the logical outcomes of our competitive way of living 
together, of a system of greed actuated by the profit motive. 
When will men see the utter foolishness of this colossal selfish- 
ness? When will they come to visualize “cooperation” as the 
word of wisdom and human progress? Again and again, in the 
midst of the confusion of these critical days, we need to turn to 
the Savior of men and inquire the way; for he alone is “the way, 
the truth, and the life.”—An Editorial in Zion’s Herald. 


* * ok 


A man walked into the foreman builder’s office and stated 
that he had come in reply to the firm’s advertisement for a night 
watchman. 

“What are your qualifications for this job?” asked the fore- 
man. 

The man scratched his head. ‘Well, guv’nor,” he said, 
“the least bit of noise wakes me up.’’—London Opinion. 


* ok * 


UNSAID 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


He has gone who was so dear. 
Now he nevermore can hear 
Tender words we meant to say— 
Could have said but yesterday. 
Oh, Lord God, we wish we had! 
Merest trifles made him glad— 
Lilae-blooms and clover-heads, 
Velvet of the pansy beds, 
Pressure of his hand, a kiss— 
Most of all a word like this: 
“Dear one, what a joy you are!” 
Now that he has gone go far, 
Nevermore to meet our eyes 
With that happy, pleased surprise, 
How we hug the memory of 
All our spoken words of love— 
Mourning those we did not say 
Just before he slipped away! 


Berwyn, Maryland. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MINISTERS AND PENSIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of July 28 you print a letter from Dr. Roblin 
in reply to people who have written to him for information about 
the pension he receives from the Second Society in Boston. The 
information he gives is interesting, but there is one important 
omission. He lists the property turned over to the State Con- 
vention—‘‘church building, site and equipment, $650,000; va- 
cant lot west of church, 40,000 feet, $60,000; Columbus Avenue 
lot, unencumbered, $75,000; total, $785,000; mortgage, $100,000; 
net, $685,000.” 

There he stops. No mention is made of income. There is 
nothing in this list which brings in any money. On the con- 
trary, some things named call for outgo rather than income. 
The interest on the mortgage must be paid, and the building is 
probably insured, and must be kept in repair. Even if the two 
lots are not taxed, they do not pay to the Convention the interest 
on the valuation Dr. Roblin places on them. The Second 
Society once had substantial funds. If it still has them it is 
strange that Dr. Roblin did not mention them. If it has not, 
one wonders where the money comes from to pay the expenses 
I have mentioned, to say nothing of a pension of $2,000. 

Dr. Roblin implies that if there is not money enough today 
to pay his pension it is because of bad management or ‘“‘adverse 
conditions,” but there is nothing in his letter to show that there 
was any income at the time the property was turned over to 
the Convention to justify him in accepting the pension or the 
Convention in agreeing to pay it. 

I have no desire to criticise Dr. Roblin. It may be that his 
services to the Second Society were so great that, in justice to 
him, the society should have insisted upon his receiving a much 
larger pension. It may be that his services to the denomination 
entitle him to a large income from the Convention. 

But in all these cases where a minister receives a pension 
from a church when he retires from active service, there is a 
larger question involved than justice to him as an individual. 
There is the question of justice to the ministers who will follow 
him, to the future of the church, to the denomination as a whole. 

Massachusetts Universalist. 
Oe ke: 


THE INTELLECTUAL DISHONESTY OF ORGANIZED 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just a few “reactions” to your very stimulating editorial on 
“Are Unitarians Christians” in the issue of the 21st—the most 
valuable number of the Leader that I have ever read. 

Liberals have their own tests for exclusion purposes, which 
always appear somewhat absurd to the ones excluded. Who 
should be judges? In England there are Unitarian churches 
which will not call a minister to their parish who does not wear 
clerical dress, especially a clerical collar. That seems to me of 
somewhat lesser importance than the deity of Jesus. 

Neither in Europe nor America have Unitarians (and that 
includes Universalists) distinguished themselves in leadership 
towards a more Christian way of living. In England the great 


Unitarian families are distinguished for their social conservatism. 


Stanley Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain are decidedly in the 
British Unitarian tradition. We are frequently told of the Uni- 
tarian writers of really catholic hymns. Yes, there was Sir John 
Bowring. He wrote, among many others, ‘In the cross of 
Christ I glory,” and afterwards sat down and wrote the most 
infamous treaty of our ‘“‘Christian’’ era, the one which forced the 
opium traffic on China. 

On the other hand, some of those bishops of the Province of 
York are earnest supporters of the British Labor Party, and 
would hardly be welcomed into many eminent Unitarian or 
Universalist pulpits in America, were they to appear as ordinary 
clergymen and not as bishops. The Bishop of Durham is one 


of the most uncompromising of modernists and the opponent of 
obscurantism and sacerdctalism in every form. The Archbishop 
of York himself has taken a position in support of the practice 
of Christianity in national and international life far in advance 
of Dr. Jacks, who is at his best in support of the life of personal 
piety. The most significant feature of the whole affair is that it 
was only a little while since leading British Unitarians were 
denouncing the Archbishop for mixing religion with politics be- 
cause of his stand against preparedness for the next war. Be- 
sides all that, it is a marvelous thing that an English bishop and 
his cathedral chapter should have asked a Unitarian minister 
into an Anglican cathedral pulpit. 

The whole business seems to bring into relief not merely the 
anachronism of the old creeds, but stil more the intellectual dis- 


honesty and bankruptcy of our organized religious liberalism. 


We use hymns and services which virtually nobody takes at all 
seriously. Then we talk of the value of worship. I know some- 
thing about this, for the editor descended upon me in righteous 
wrath for complaining about the matter two years ago. He 
now seems to find it very annoying that the English bishops take 
their church law and ordination vows seriously. He reminds me 
of the tactfully orthodox minister who begged to be pardoned 
for the plain statement that, unless certain members of his 
church repented—somewhat, and were converted—so to speak, 
they would go to hell—as it were. The man who professes to 
believe in eternal damnation and then proceeds to say that it is 
not a matter of vital importance is either a fool or a hypocrite. 
The just live by their faith. To the man who really believes that 
Jesus was and is God that belief and all its implications are of 
infinite importance. 

We make a great deal of our contention that Christianity is 
a way of living rather than a creed, but we have neither a definite 
philosophy in support of that contention nor can we agree upon 
what we mean by a way of life. We talk about following Jesus, 
and we seem to think that such a profession ought to admit us 
into any and all circles. ; 

By the way, what isa Christian? Is Rabbi Wise a Christian? 
Why should a Unitarian be admitted to the pulpit of an Anglican 
church and a Wise or a Tagore be excluded? And is not this 
label of Christian about as useless today as that of Socialist—. 
that is if it means vaguely anybody who lays claim to the name? 
Some who call themselves Christians are munition-makers, some 
are bootleggers, some are diplomats. We all have a right to say 
for ourselves what the word Christian means or does not mean 
tous. That is all that the Anglican bishops of York have done. 
Their definition is rather absurd. Is it a whit more absurd than 
the prevailing one among religious liberals? 

In the meantime, while religious leaders fiddle away their 
time talking about utterly impossible and meaningless compro- 
mises and equally meaningless formal services, moral and social 
disintegration goes on throughout the world. It is the most 
tragic farce which the world has ever known. Why do not those 
who have an agreement as to what the real way of life is come 
to some sort of understanding regarding its practice and pro- 
mulgation? 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Eugene, Oregon. 


PRAISES THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Herewith I enclose check for $2.50 for subscription to the 
Leader to May, 1935. 

I have enjoyed very much the articles on the Southern trip 
of the W. N. M. A., also Dr. Etz’s trip around the world. There 
is So much to enjoy in the different numbers that I would feel 
lost without the Leader. 


Edna V. Rand. 
Augusta, Maine. 
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Our Library Desk 


Church Unity 


Church Unity Movements in the 
United States. By H. Paul Douglass. 
(New York: Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research. $3.00.) 


. The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research has sponsored a succession of 
careful studies of religious life in the 
United States so far as the ascertainable 
facts of church progress or decline, co- 
operation or division, rural and urban vari- 
ations, reveal the actual situation. Dr. 
Douglass is an investigator trained in the 
art of devising and interpreting ques- 
tionnaires and in the technique of statis- 
tical surveys; as a consequence he offers 
only generalizations which are supported 
by collected data, and elaborate calcula- 
tions provide the scientific basis for argu- 
ment. The use of questionnaires and 
statistical materials could hardly be pushed 
further than in such a volume as this. 
There is now no excuse, apparently, for 
vague statements as to what has been 
achieved in the direction of church unity, 
or as to what the adherents of various 
communions desire. Here we have an- 
swers to the questions, for example: How 
far do the rank and file of Christians sym- 
pathize with movements toward unity? 
What actually has been done and is being 
done to reach unity—in work, in faith, in 
organization? What are the prospects for 
the future? How do youth and age look 
on the proposals for unity? What differ- 
ence does it make, in his attitude towards 
unity, to what communion a Christian be- 
longs? . 

It is impossible to do more than mention 
a few of the conclusions reached. Some of 
these we could have anticipated, of course. 
Denominationalism is more favored by 
women than by men, to judge by replies 
of the fourteen thousand ballots studied. 
Dr. Douglass seems to suggest that the rea- 
son is found in the fact, substantiated by 
other data, that the more responsible the 
position held in the church, the greater the 
concern for some form of union. The 
women belong to the rank and file and as 
such take denominationalism for granted 
more than do the executive and spiritual 
leaders. 

Some will be surprised to know that the 
ballots (representing a large number of 
denominations) indicate that age is pro- 
gressive and youth conservative! Persons 
under twenty are more than 25 per cent 
more favorable to the continuance of 
present denominations than the average 
for all who replied. 

Dr. Douglass finds that the rank and 


file of religious people are superficial in’ 


their thinking about unity. They persist 
in deep-seated attitudes. Their crystal- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


lized judgments indicate strong approval 
for some kind of unity, without clear 
thought as to the steps by which the goal 
may be reached. Limits to unity became 
clear as the comments were studied, for 
both those who insisted on discrimination 
and those feeling themselves discriminated 
against were apt to exclude themselves 


‘from union programs. 


It is interesting to note that 624 church 
leaders, commenting on the truth or falsity 
of the proposition that, whatever value 
creeds may have as “external written 
standards of faith’’ (whatever that conces- 
sion may mean!), “‘the essential reality to 
which faith witnesses is an inward and 
personal union with God in Christ,’”’ were 
overwhelmingly in favor of the proposition. 
Only 3.2 per cent were undecided (most 
of these being Lutherans and Episco- 
palians). There was much favor for the 
conviction that “‘in the test of cooperative 
service and in the persisting sense of fra- 
ternal experience in spite of intellectual 
differences, theological considerations are 
being genuinely sublimated and brought 
within a larger spiritual process.” 

As to questions of ‘‘order’’—organiza- 
tion and discipline—the study made it 
clear that ‘“‘popular American thinking is 
at odds with high-church attitudes.” By 
contrast with high-church claims, the 
popular judgment is pragmatic, approving 
whatever is to the church’s advantage and 
recognizing “authentication” as resting 
on ‘the leadership of the divine spirit 
within the contemporary church.” 

Those who would (in greatest percent- 
age) exclude Unitarians from union are 
shown in Table 7 to be Methodists, Evan- 
gelicals, Fundamentalists, and Lutherans. 
Those who register no exclusion of Uni- 
tarians a:¢ Universalists and Christian 
Scientists! Christian Scientists would be 
excluded by all except Universalists; 
those most largely exclusive toward them 
belong to the same denominations as 
stand high in excluding Unitarians. Uni- 
tarians themselves, however, would in 
26 per cent of the replies exclude Christian 
Scientists! 

The volume will serve for some time to 
come as a compilation of data on almost 
every conceivable aspect of the question 
of unity, though it must always be re- 
membered that all the conclusions and 
calculations are based on fourteen thou- 
sand questionnaires. We all know that 
in any given church or denomination the 
questionnaires might in many, most, or 
even all, cases accidentally go to the 
“wrong” people—people not agreeing 
with ourselves! Suppose this happened 
in several denominations. There are 
limits to the validity of results thus ac- 
quired, but Dr. Douglass knows the pit- 
fails and it is not likely, one feels after a 
study of this book, that the task under- 


taken could have been more carefully or 
more exhaustively carried through. 
The Religious Book Club made this its 
July selection. 
: x Ox 


RECOGNITION DAY FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


That historic pioneer in Sunday school 
work, the American Sunday School Union, 
is taking an active part in promoting the 
observance of Natonal Recognition Day 
for Sunday School Teachers on Oct. 6. 
It has given free office space and facilities, 
besides making a substantial cash*« contri- 
bution, to the national committee; and its 
field agents are helping to organize com- 
munity celebrations in out-of-the-way 
places. 

Women’s Bible classes, women’s mis- 
sionary societies, women’s clubs, and other 
organizations of women are being urged by 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, the distinguished 
leader of the church women of America, 
to get into action to assure that every 
community in the land holds a local cele- 
bration of National Recognition Day for 
Sunday School Teachers, on Oct. 6. 
Mrs. Peabody is a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee that is pro- 
moting these demonstrations. 

Only one objection to the project of ob- 
serving National Recognition Day for 
Sunday School Teachers has been received 
by the Philadelphia Committee which is 
directing the movement. That comes from 
a Detroit Sunday school teacher, who is so 
modest that he does not think the Sunday 
school teachers desire any tribute to their 
service, which they deem a matter of 
privilege and duty. Otherwise, the chorus 
of approval from the ranks, and from the 
religious leadership of America, has been 
unanimous. 

The chambers of commerce, the service 
clubs, the women’s clubs, and the civic 
officials are being asked to cooperate to 
make each celebration of Saturday, Oct. 6, 
a great community occasion, with a Sun- 
day school parade in the afternoon and a 
mass meeting at night. Such a generous 
spirit of appreciation as is enlisted in 
Recognition Day is the very genius of 
community solidarity. 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1934 
Previously reported= =e) tee. eae 920 
IMatehellivalleplazeon: tet. ete eee il 
YG Ga ree Rs ER ge ee 921 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 279. Livermore, 
Maine, 1. Beverly, Mass., 1. Monson, 
Mass., 3. Total, 284. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE PORTSMOUTH VACATION 
SCHOOL 


“We are in the third week of our fifth 
season with an enrollment of 1138, an in- 
crease of ten over last year,’”’ writes Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton in a letter recently. 
“Tt is quite an interdenominational school, 
though it was started for our own mem- 
bers, others being allowed to come if they 
wished. We have Unitarian, Baptist, 
Congregational, Methodist, and Christian 
representatives. One of our boys is 
Chinese, William Ng. We are very proud 
of him, and he does fine work. The few 
older boys and girls who were in my class 
last year, being this year beyond the age, 
have been used to help in enrolling new 
pupils, with handwork, and in recreation. 
It has worked well. 

“We are handicapped for space, and 
another year will have to limit our en- 
rollment in some fashion. We take care of 
more than this number in our regular 
church school, but the vacation school 
program calls for a different type of work, 
and more space is necessary. 

“Is there some way by which I can find 
out how many of our Universalist churches 
have vacation church schools or cooperate 
in one? I should like to have this in- 
formation.” 

Any of our schools who will supply Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton with information 
regarding vacation schools may write him 
at 90 Pleasant Street, Portsmouth, N. H. 

* * 


WE BROADCAST FOR YOUR 
BENEFIT 


At the Pennsylvania Convention Rev. 
William J. Arms of Reading, Pa., de- 
livered an address, echoes of which have 
come to us from several quarters. So we 
asked Mr. Arms if we might borrow his 
manuscript, thereby making it possible 
for more folks to reap the benefit of what 
he had to say. That not being possible, 
he has sent us an abstract of the address, 
and we print it here in the hope that it 
will stimulate our readers to re-examine 
their school structures during the summer: 

Some years ago an attempt was made 
to build a cantilever bridge across the St. 
Lawrence River. One morning one of the 
two engineers in charge of the construction 
thought he detected a slight twist. He 
called his associate, who said, ‘Well, 
probably there is a slight deviation from 
absolute precision, but nothing will come 
of it.” Rivets began to move, beams 
swept into place, workmen continued and 
worked across the giant boulders. Then 
suddenly one day the entire bridge buckled 
and went down into the waters, carrying 
many men to. their death. Since that 
time a new bridge has been built across 
to correct specifications and is being used 
with complete safety. 
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A PRAYER FOR MY COUNTRY 


May the God of all the nations 
help us to see our country as a vital 
part of the universe. May we as a 
nation accept the responsibility 
that comes to us as a vital part of 
the world, realizing that with the 
added privileges that have been 
made possible to us have come add- 
ed obligations to underprivileged 
nationalities. May our statesmen 
in high places, our citizens in lowly 
places, put love of country and that 
country’s honor above desire for self 
that leads to graft and avarice. 
May we be no puny weakling among 
other nations, but sure of our power, 
and, because of this power, be able 
to uphold the doctrine of right in 
such manner as to secure the respect 
of the world and the approval of the 
God of all nations in whose great 
name our republic was founded. 

Help this generation of youthful 
citizens to challenge that which is 
wrong in the old order and prepare 
ourselves for the duties of citizen- 
ship in such a manner that those 
who come after us will find, not * 
chaos, but a government of which * 
they can truly say, “‘Of the people, ~* 
by the people, for the people.” * 
This can we do only under Thy 
divine leadership—dLula Scruggs 
(aged fourteen), Grady, Ark. 


* 
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One would have thought a mere glance 
at history would have convinced us that 
we cannot build an enduring civilization on 
defective lines. Such is not the case. We 
find ourselves today in the midst of a dis- 
solving civilization with an opportunity to 
build a new and more enduring one in its 
place, yet we are like a father who is spend- 
ing his money on a fine house to live in, an 
expensive automobile to ride in, servants 
to wait on him, fine clothes to adorn him, 
and lavish entertainment for his friends, 
but has no time to teach his children how 
to live and very little money to spare to 
hire other people to do it for him. 

In other words, the twist in the bridge 
of our civilization is education. Nothing 
during the past twenty years has failed so 
miserably to meet the conditions of the 
time as education. Such education as we 
have is so much concerned with teaching 
youth how to make a living that there is 
little time to teach them how to live. 
This fact is demonstrated by the tremen- 
dous crime problem we now have and our 
inability to solve it. 

It becomes increasingly clear that if 


education is to meet the demands of our 
new civilization there must be developed a 
close cooperation between that which is 
ealled public school education and that 
which is called religious education. Al- 
though in reality there does not appear 
any necessity for such a distinction, as 
Dr. Jacks, the English Unitarian, has 
pointed out. 

Education is primary, secondary, higher 
and highest, the highest having to do 
with the specific task of the church school. 
The necessity for this closer cooperation is 
made pertinent when we remember that 
not one-half of the youth population in 
America ever get into any church school 
or receive any moral training. It is this 
fact which has brought to focus the im- 
pelling need for that which is called charac- 
ter education. 

What is it that troubles us church school 
workers as we face up to our task? In the 
first place we are worried concerning the 
end we seek. Years ago there was no such 
questioning, because we were expected to 
bring our youth to the place where they 
would have a definite experience which 
would be the crowning point of all our 
endeavors. Today many of us are like the 
dog in astory told by Henry Ward Beecher, 
who was out walking one day when his 
dog flushed a woodchuck which promptly 
darted into a hole in the fence. Beecher 
said that after that whenever they passed 
that way the dog would bark furiously at 
the hole, although the woodehuck had long 
since gone elsewhere. A gicnt deal of re- 
ligious education today is simply barking 
at abandoned holes. 

To be specific from the standpoint of 
the church, what are we seeking in our 
church school? Is it not the conservation 
of youth for the church, or, as someone 
has said, “salvation from loss?” The 
church that I happen to be serving, for 
some years has been weak in its conserva- 
tion department. The result is it is now 
struggling for its very life. Then again 
from the standpoint of youth what is the 
end we seek? Is it not, as Dr. Fosdick 
pointed out some time ago, “an individual 
in whom is wedded high intelligence and 
high religion? Such an individual dedi- 
cated to the task of social engineering.” 

In gaining this end there are some things 
we shall do. In the first place we shall 
pay more attention to the child than to 
the path that we point out for the child 
to walk in, knowing that it is better to 
prepare a child for the path than the path 
for the child. it is better to prepare and 
prevent than to repair and repent. We 
shall be more interested in children than 
in subjects, and our immediate concern 
will be to fit ourselves to.teach children 
rather than to teach subjects. In every 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Ordell Bryant of Clinton, N. C., 


called at Headquarters on Monday, 
Aug. 6. 
Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell of Attleboro, 


Mass., was the preacher at the community 
service in the Lutheran church of Beards 
Hollow, N. Y., Aug. 12. 


Rey. Phillips L. Thayer of Ruthven, 
Ontario, accompanied by Mrs. Thayer, 
attended the Pastors’ Institute at the 
University of Chicago. 


Rev. and Mrs. Arnold Simonson of 
Canton, Maine, called at the Leader 
office August 7. Mr. Simonson is minister 
of the churches at Canton, Canton Point 


and Livermore. 


Rev. and Mrs. George Gilmour of St. 
Petersburg were recent visitors at Head- 
quarters. 


Rev. Francis B. Bishop, D. D., of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., was married on 
Aug. 8 to Miss Ruby Ruth Norton, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. LaFayette 
Norton of Laurinburg, N. C. 


Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Brockton, Mass., 
and his people are planning to help feed the 
hosts of the American Legion during its 
annual conclave in Brockton, August 16, 
17 and 18. Brockton expects 125,000 
visitors. 


Rev. Eason Cross of St. Luke’s Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, Boston, Mrs. 
Cross, their son, and a guest, are spending 
ten days at Joseph’s View, Beards Hollow, 
N. Y., the guest house of Dr. and Mrs. 
van Schaick. 


Rev. Charles Kramer of Cooperstown, 
N. Y., is leading a community movement 
to abandon the old cemetery in the heart 
of the village, owned by the Universalist 
church, which has been long neglected and 
therefore is a blot upon the beauty of 
Cooperstown. 


Rey. Arthur M. Soule of Harrisville, 
R. I., was taken ill while attending sum- 
mer school at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. Returning to Maine, 
where he is spending the summer, he en- 
tered the Freeport Hospital. He expects to 
resume his work in September. 


Dr. van Schaick spoke recently at the 
Exchange Club and at the Rotary Club 
of Cobleskill, N. Y., addressed the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Reformed Church 
of Lawyersville, preached at the Lutheran 
church in Beards Hollow, and lectured for 
the Civilian Conservation Camp at Boucks 
Falls, N. Y. 


Mrs. A. N. Foster of Lexington, Mass., 
formerly of Norwich, Conn., has been 
invited to direct the pageantry in the 
observance of the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the settlement of Saybrook 


and Interests 


in 1935. This will be one of several an- 
niversary occasions to be observed in 
Connecticut, in centers of special historic 
interest. 

Rev. Will E. Roberts, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church at Lempster, 
N. H., was greatly surprised a short time 
ago when a Buick sedan was delivered at 
the parsonage, and with it a note which 
read: “Mr. Roberts, this car is for you 
from some of your friends in Lempster, 
and it is all paid for.”” On the following 
Sunday he was given an envelope con- 
taining money to pay for change of regis- 
tration and the balance to be applied 
toward a heater for the winter. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester, 
Mass., with his wife and daughter, is 
leaving home Aug. 28 for an eight months 
leave of absence from his work, his place 
being filled by Dr. Samuel G. Ayres. He 
journeys first for a few days to Chicago 
for the Exposition, then spends a week in 
Yellowstone Park, and on Sept. 12 sails 
from Victoria, B. C., on the steamship 
Aorangt for Honolulu. After ten days 
there, travel will be resumed on the Em- 
press of Canada for Yokohama, Japan, 
arriving Oct. 6. 

Rey. Katharine Ball and her daughter, 
Miss Evelyn R. Robinson, called at Head- 
quarters on Aug. 9. 


Iowa 


Mitchellville—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
pastor. A young man returned to visit us 
from Ida Grove. He said: “This old 
church looks good to me. I will join next 
Sunday,” and he did. Recently there 
visited us Mr. and Mrs. Harry Mitchell of 
Brooke, Tex., with their son, Harry, Jr., 
and daughter, Mrs. Peterson of Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Mitchell is the son of Thomas 
Mitchell, for whom our town was named, 
and who was chief worker in establishing 
our church here and the Universalist 
Academy, now the state grammar school 
for girls. We have morning services dur- 
ing July and August, with union services 
of all churches at night. 


Massachusetts 


Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. The union summer service of six 
Protestant churches of the city was held 
in our church July 9 with 340 persons 
present. The Baptist minister, Mr. Beatty, 
preached. Mr. Spear christened one 
baby, the child of one of the church mem- 
bers now living in New Jersey. August 5 
Mr. Spear preached in the Unitarian 
church, about 400 in the audience. These 
services, now in their fourth year, are 
proving more popular each year. 

Monson.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pas- 
tor. Children’s Day was observed the 
3d Sunday in June, mountain laurel being 


used in abundance for decorating. The 
beautiful pageant ““The Loveliest Thing,” 
was given by members of the Sunday 
school under the direction of Mrs. S. J. 
Willis. During the service Mrs. A. J. 
Buffington, the superintendent, called at- 
tention to the Sunday school exhibit that 
was on display at one side of the audi- 
torium, and also presented the primary 
department certificates. Three babies 
were baptized by the pastor. For ten 
Sundays, beginning the first of July, union 
services are being held by the three Prot- 
estant churches, thus creating a friendly 
spirit among the people and making the 
summer’s duties less arduous for the local 
pastors. 


New Hampshire 


Lempster.—Rev. Will E. Roberts, pas- 
tor. Summer services, having been re- 
sumed, will be held every Sunday morn- 
ing, through Sept. 2, at 11.30 Eastern 
Standard Time. We have a choir of boys 
and girls, under the leadership of the or- 
ganist, Miss Elvia Cutler. 


wy 


A SHINN MEMORIAL 


On Wednesday afternoon, August 2, 
1934, Mrs. Quillen H. Shinn with two 
long-time friends took a stroll down the 
road from the Quillen House to the Grove 
at Ferry Beach. She walked with falter- 
ing step and her friends tried to have her 
return to the comfortable chair on the 
porch. Of no avail was their pleading, for 
her heart was set on walking once again 
over the ground made sacred to her by 
long associations—the paths through which 
she and Dr. Shinn had trod so happily to- 
gether in the years when they dreamed and 
planned for Ferry Beach as we know it 
today. 

“Surely now you will turn back,” they 
said to her after a brief rest under the 
pines of the grove. ‘No, I must go far- 
ther,” she said firmly. Slowly they pro- 
ceeded to the spot where she and Dr. 
Shinn first entered the grove. “No me- 
morial marks this spot yet,’ was the wist- 
ful and regretful comment as they stood 
reverently and silently gazing down the 
beautiful path known as Cathedral Aisle. 

Silently the trio returned to the Quillen, 
anxiously watching lest Mrs. Shinn’s 
strength sbould fail before the goal was 
reached. 

Thursday began the sudden sharp ill- 
ness which was broken by Mrs. Shinn’s 
release from pain on Tuesday, August 7. 

This was the last walk, almost the last 
public utterance, of Mother Shinn. 

Those who heard her, and all Ferry 
Beachers, want to see her wishful longing 
realized. At a special meeting of the 
officers and directors of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association August 11 it was voted 
to erect a permanent memorial at the spot 
where Dr. and Mrs. Shinn first entered the 
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grounds; also to place a suitable memorial 
plaque in the Quillen lobby for the founders 
of this place so well loved by thousands of 
Universalists. 

The following persons were appointed to 
serve as a Founders Memorial Committee 
to plan for these memorials: Eben Prescott, 
chairman, Alvar Polk, treasurer, Edward 
L. Shinn, Rev. Stanley Manning, Robert 
F. Needham and two representatives of 
the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association. 
The cost is to be taken care of by individual 
gifts. 

Do you want to have a part in this en- 
terprise? If so please send to Alvar Polk, 
treasurer, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
your contribution to the Founders Me- 
morial Fund. 

* * 
WE BROADCAST FOR YOUR 
BENEFIT 
(Continued from page 1052) 

lesson we shall focus their discussion on 
such life situations which are within the 
range of the child’s experience. We shall 
be definitely interested in both tracing 
the results of actions pro and con, remem- 
bering that we are punished by our sins 
and not for them. In other words, the 
end sought is Christian character, and 
therefore we shall do all in our power to 
teach the right kind of habits which go to 
make that type of character. 

John Ruskin reminded us that educa- 
tion is not teaching people things they do 
not know. It is teaching them to behave 
as they do not behave. Religious educa- 
tion should equip our youth for life in three 
ways: 

(1) To know that there is a price on 
everything. To know that you can buy 
joy or sorrow, pain or pleasure, success or 
failure, in the department store of life, if 
you are willing to pay the price—but the 
price must be paid. 

(2) To have the ability to appraise life’s 
values rightly. 

(3) To choose intelligently. 


% * 


SUMMER SERVICES 


Services every Sunday morning at 11.30 
Eastern Standard Time, will be held 
through Sunday, Sept. 2, at the Miner 
Memorial Chapel in East Lempster, N. H. 
The chapel is right on the Dartmouth 
College Highway, Route 10. 


* * 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S JOINT CON- 
FERENCE 


The proposed merger between the Young 
People’s Religious Union and the Univer- 
salist Y. P. C. U. will be considered at a 
joint conference of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist young people of the Worcester, 
Mass., area, to be held at Rowe Camp in 
the Berkshires Sept. 1-3. Registration 
for the week-end is perforce limited to 
eighty campers and so reservations should 
be made early with a member of the com- 
mittee. The total expense for the three- 
day meeting will be $2.50 a person. 


The committee includes: Howard H. 
Searles, 27 Norwood Street, Marlboro, 
Mass., William E. Gardner, 1115 Pleasant 
Street, Canton, Mass., and Ernest F. 
Brown, Fletcher Road, Bedford, Mass. 

Howard H. Searles. 


WHO’S WHO 


George H. Bowers, an attorney at Can- 
ton, N. Y., is chairman of the board of 
trustees of the First Universalist Church 
of Canton, president of the board of 
trustees of the Theological School of St. 
Lawrence University, and secretary of the 
Fellowship Committee of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists. 

Rev. Henry McKenzie is pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary of the 
General Convention of the Universalist 
Church and General Superintendent. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is Superintendent of 
Churches in New Hampshire and secre- 
tary of the Universalist State Convention. 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, formerly Execu- 
tive Director of the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist 
Church, is editor of the Sunday School 
Helper. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy is an Administrative 
Vice-President of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Julius Seelye Bixler is Bussey professor 
of theology in Harvard Divinity School. 

Merriam Perchon is the pen name of a 
well-known student of international af- 
fairs who has lived for several years in 
Turkey. 

W. H. Short is Director of the Motion 
Picture Research Council. 

Gordon M. Ridenour is a school princi- 
pal, a member of the Baptist church, living 
in Canandaigua, N. Y. 

THE EMERGENCY LAY SERVICE 
PLAN 


Announcement is now being made for 
the opening of the season for the ‘‘Emer- 
gency Lay Service Plan” on Sunday, 
Sept. 9. 

This plan has been endorsed by Dr. Etz, 
the General Board, and the Illinois State 
Board. It is called the ‘Emergency 
Plan” because it is hoped that by this plan 
some of the closed churches and other 
discouraged groups may be encouraged to 
continue and be able to employ ministers 
when better conditions come about. 

The material for complete services of 
worship each Sunday (with the exception 
of music) is prepared by Dr. B. G. Carpen- 
ter of Peoria, Ill. It is sent to our Boston 
Headquarters Office and sent out in fine 
form from there. It is sent only to 
churches which can not employ ministers 
for any services. 

We have the following reports from rep- 
resentatives of three churches in Illinois, 
which indicate that “it can be done.” 


Mrs. Lora G. Curtis of Stockton, IIl., 
writes: ‘‘We could not have continued 
without this help. We have Sunday 
school and regular morning services, and 
very much appreciate the material which is 
being provided us.” Mrs. Estelle B. 
Davis of Litchfield, Ill., reports: ““We can- 
not employ a minister, but with this help 
we have regular services and are able to 
continue our Sunday school.’’ Hutson- 
ville, Ill., has regular service with Sunday 
school and Y. P. C. U. (Mrs. Carleton 
Trimble, of Trimble, Ill., reports for 
Hutsonville.) Other groups in this state 
are using these services at other hours. 
A group of Unitarians at Bloomington, out 
of real interest in the teachings, is con- 
tinuing the “readings” during the sum- 
mer months. 

All that any one of these discouraged 
groups has to do is to resolve that “it can 
and will be done,” send to Headquarters 
for the material, select a lay reader, and 
proceed. They can have the hour of fel- 
lowship with each other (the “Friendly 
Hour’’), the hour of worship and the help- 
ful teachings of our faith. Offerings (out- 
side of the state of Illinois) are sent to 
Headquarters for the use of that office. 
(It is not a money-making plan.) 

The material provided for September 
and October will be a study of the spirit 
and teachings of Jesus (his “‘Leadership’’) 
in terms of power for daily living. If our 
religion is a “‘way of living’? we must take 
the necessary steps to make it a way of 
living. 


BaGacs 
Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist. 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m. and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. CarlH. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 

* * 


COMMUNION SET 


Any church desiring to secure a communion set 
composed of a tankard and two goblets may receive 
information concerning such a set, which is avail- 
able, by writing to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

ek 
UNION SUMMER SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will join All Souls 
Unitarian Church and Mount Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church in union services from Sunday, June 
24, to Sunday, Sept. 2. From June 24 to July 15, 
inclusive, the services will be in Mount Pleasant 
Church; from July 22 to Aug. 5 in the Universalist 
church; from Aug. 12 to Sept. 2 in All Souls Church. 

The church will be open for visitors on week-days 
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from 10 to 1, and on the Sundays when services are 
held in the other churches from 1 to 8. Universalists 
coming to Washington during the summer will thus 
have opportunities to visit the National Memorial 
Church, 
* * 
MURRAY GROVE 


The following ministers will conduct the services 
Sunday morning: 

Aug. 19, Rev. Arnold Simonson, Canton, Maine. 

Aug. 26, Rey. Frank Chatterton, Portsmouth, 
N. H. (Evening illustrated lecture on Portsmouth 
and Gloucester.) 

Sept. 2, Rev. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Labor Day week-end, Sept. 1, 2 and 3—Young 
People’s annual party, dance and sail. 


Obituary 


Miss Estella Wehr 


Miss Estella Wehr died on Sunday, July 30, in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, after a prolonged illness of about 
three months. Funeral services were held at Reiley, 
Ohio, in the Presbyterian church on Wednesday, 
Aug. 1, conducted by Rev. E. J. Unruh, minister of 
the Central Universalist Church of Indianapolis. 
Miss Wehr was a member of Central Church. She 
is survived by her mother and two brothers. She 
had attained the age of thirty-four years. During 
the past five years Miss Wehr was matron of the 
Delos H. Thompson Home for Aged Women at 
Waldron, Indiana. 


J. L. Christie 


James Lewis Christie, eighty-four, former super- 
intendent of Barnum and the West End branch post 
office stations, in Bridgeport, Conn., died at his 
home Aug. 9. 

Mr. Christie was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
May 27, 1850. He came to this country at twenty- 
one, and to Bridgeport to reside in 1880. He first 
went to work for the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, afterwards entering the post office department, 
retiring in 1920. 

Mr. Christie was a member of the First Universalist 
Church, its treasurer, and one of the church’s most 
active members for many years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Christie celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary in September, 1934. He is 
survived by three children, Louis D. of Nichols, 
Mrs. Joseph Parratt, of Bridgeport, and Albert H. 
Christie of Trumbull, thirteen grandchildren and 
two great grandchildren. 

The Bridgeport Telegram said of him: ‘‘Here was a 
man who never aspired to great fame or fortune, but 
who within his sphere discharged his duties with 


such conscientious ability that not only his former 
colleagues of the service, but the whole town honors 
him. His standards of conduct as a private citizen 
were as high as his ideals of public duty. In his old 
age he was able to look back with satisfaction on a 
life well spent, and to enjoy the esteem and. affection 
of all who knew him.” 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 


All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


BOOKS » 


Rev. Franl DeAdame, DoD. 


Rediscovered Countries 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 

Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. 176 Newbury St. 
Boston 


ODDARD 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


PENING DAY POST CARDS 


No. 1834. This design is such that it can te used 
as a reopening card for all ages for both church and 
school. An inspiring message is shown on a church 
board at the left of an autumn design in colors, with 
picture of church in background. The general invita- 
tion is printed on the address side. 


zh 


NEWS. 


No. 1934. This design shows a group of people 
intently reading a news bulletin. Any message desired 
may be typed or written in bulletin. Can be used for 
Reopening, Rally Day, or other purposes. 


Price, each $1.25 per hundred 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schco 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. - Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 
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Grackling 

“Johnnie,” said the teacher reprovingly, 
‘you misspelled most of the words in your 
composition.” 

“Yes’m,” explained Johnnie; “I’m going 
to bea dialect writer.””—Pathfinder. 

* OX 

The natives of Central America who 
gather the chicle-sap which forms the basis 
of chewing-gum lead terribly hard lives. 
But not so hard as they ought to be.— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

ok * 

A woman writer is exulting over recently 
released figures showing that 11 per cent 
more men than women are crazy. Yeah, 
but who drove the men crazy?—Olin Miller 
in the Atlanta Journal. 

* * 

Jobyna: “Would you marry a woman 
who is a great talker, or the other kind, 
Ezry?” 

Ezry: “What other kind is they?”’— 
Pathfinder. 

Festive One: ‘‘Whash yer looking for?” 

Policeman: ‘‘We’re looking for a drowned 
man.” 

Festive One: ‘‘Whash yer want one for?” 
—Widow. 

* * 

CONTENTED FAT COWS GIVE MILK 
WHICH IS ALWAYS GOOD. ALSO 
CREAM AND EGGS. 

—Adina New Mexico high school paper. 

* x 

Speed fiend (as he slowed down a bit): 
“Gosh! Don’t you feel glad you’re alive?” 

Timid Passenger: “‘Glad isn’t the word. 
I’m amazed.”’—Boston Transcript. 

“What do you intend doing when you 
come out of prison?” 

“Tf I tell you, chaplain, promise me 
you won’t let on.””—T%l-Bits. 

BS ES 

A person could be born cheaper fifty 
years ago than one can now. And the 
funny part of it is that it was worth a lot 
more then.— Punch. 

* * 

If anybody is getting out an edition of 
Who’s Who in Germany at this time, it 
should be issued in loose-leaf form.— 
Indianapolis News. 

* * 

A boy nearly escaped death today when 
he stumbled and fell in the center of the 
track at the Indianapolis Speedway.— 
Indianapolis paper. 

* * 

Wanted by a young woman her passage 
to Canada, willing to take care of children 
and a good sailor—H xchange. 

a ok 

Joseph Aledasnabaladiedoescheda is the 
name of a resident in Detroit. It’s pro- 
nounced “‘Joe.”— Haverhill Gazelle. 

x * 

Begins to look as if bootlegging may put 

repeal out of business.—Toledo Blade. 
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